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After the Elections 


UROPE, as the second year of liberation dawns, is still a sad, 
chaotic place. It is true that a measure of reconstruction 
has been taken in hand in every country. A favoured few, such 
a3 Belgium and Denmark, may even have achieved an appear- 
ance of normality. But of political appeasement or genuine 
social consolidation there is little trace, and if a single factor is 
to be blamed for this, it is undoubtedly the Great Power quarrel 
over Eurcpe’s future which has now dragged its way through 
three meetings of the Foreign Ministers and threatens soon to 
overhang a fourth. The division between East and West has 
become the dominant political fact in Europe, and all the recent 
elections—held in Belgium, Holland, France, Italy, Luxemburg, 
Southern Germany, Berlin and Czechoslovakia—illustrate the 
extent to which it is woven into the politics of each individual 
state, 

The results of these elections are briefly that in Western Europe 
an unmistakable movement towards the Right—or at least 
away from the Left—has taken. place, the Catholics emerging in 
Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg, Southern Germany, France 
and Italy as the strongest party. Elections held before Christ- 
mas in Austria and Hungary gave the same result. In these 
countries, the Social Democrats have on the whole been weak- 
cued by the defection of part of their following to the Com- 


munists. In France, this process has been carried far enough 
to place the Socialists below the Communists at the polls. In 
Italy, they have held their own, thanks mainly to the unpopu- 
larity of Russia’s policy in Italy. In Belgium and Holland the 
Communists are still a small party, but they have grown at 
the Socialists’ expense. Only in Southern Germany has there 
been no Communist “break through.” There the position 
resembles that of Austria, where the Communists are a tiny 
minority. But, as an exception to the general trend, the Czecho- 
slovak elections have placed the Communists at the head of 
the poll with 40 per cent of the Czech votes. Yet even the Czech 
elections have some points in common with the Western trend 
—the decisive weakening of the Social Democrats, for example, 
or the emergence in Slovakia of the right wing Catholic 
Democratic Party as the strongest group. 

This trend away from the Left should not, however, be 
thought of. in terms of pre-war politics. The supposition put 
forward in The Economist last December, that the old Right— 
the Right which first admitted Mussolini and Hitler to power 
and later collaborated with them—would not re-emerge in 
organised political form has been strikingly borne out in the 
recent elections. The men of Vichy, the collaborators, the near- 
fascists of pre-war years are still debarred In France, where the 
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new Parti Républicain de la Liberté was openly an organisation 
of the conservative Right, and in Italy, where the group calling 
itself L’Ucmo Qualunque, or “The Common Man,” sought 
to revive fascist symbols, the verdict of the electorate was deci- 
sive: a movement to the Right—yes, but it must still lie within 
the framework of proved resistance. Quislings and collaborators 
are still beyond the pale as deputies, whatever they may be as 
party members and voters, 

Apart from this general factor, which imposes a common 
limit on all the parties of the Right, the various Catholic parties 
have varying backgrounds. Two of them—the Catholic State 
Party in Holland and the Catholic Party (now the Christian 
Social Party) in Belgium—were strong pillars of Constitutional 
Conservatism before the war. Their war record was respectable 
and since liberation, they have been pushed and prodded by 
their younger members—many of them activ: in the Resistance 
—into a more liberal attitude, particularly on such matters as 
nationalisation and economic planning. 

In Austria and Hungary as well, the People’s Party and the 
Smallholders existed before the war, but have emerged from 
the struggle with a more liberal programme and leadership. 
In Italy, the Christian Democrats can claim to be the heirs 
of the old Popolari, who Mussolini’s seizure of power snuffed 
out ; they can also claim to share the earlier movement’s liberal 
spirit. But the most striking development in political Catho- 
licism has taken place in France. Before the war, the Christian 
Democrats in the Chamber were a tiny group, but they enjoyed 
the intellectual leadership of men of the quality of Jacques 
Maritain and could command the growing support of a genuine 
working-class movement in the Christian trade unions and such 
bodies as the Young Catholic Workers. During the war, the 
defection of the Church leaders and the middle-class Catholics 
to Vichy left the leadership of the Catholics in the Resistance 
—indeed, of most of those who were not Communists—in the 
hands of this small Catholic Left Wing. After liberation, they 
organised themselves as the Popular Republicans—purposely 
without a confessional titlk—and in two elections have grown 
10 be the largest party in France. In only one other country 
has a new Christian party emerged. In Germany, the Christian 
Socialists and Christian Democrats are the successors of 
such conservative parties as the old Centre Party or the Bavarian 
People’s Party. They are a little more liberal, perhaps, than 
their predecessors, but considerably more conservative than their 
opposite numbers in liberated countries. 

* 


This brief picture of the new Catholic parties is complete 
enough to show the differences in their background and the 
extent to which the experiences of war and resistance have 
compelled them to adopt a more socially progressive policy. 
But whatever the strength of their new liberalism, they are all 
now under pressure to move to the Right. This pressure is exer- 
cised in part by their followers. The fact that politics must 
still lie within the framework of the Resistance means that the 
large body of conservative opinion, which would no:mally vote 
for parties further to the Right, give their support instead to 
the Christian parties. They also receive some of the votes of 
the ex-Fascists and near-collaborators who, in some countries, 
are still without a political Kome. These two groups add up to 
a not inconsiderable number of voters and are probably more 
sizeable than the intellectual and working-class vote on which 
the Left-wing elements in the Catholic parties must rely. It 
is difficult for any party to pursue for long a programme with 
which perhaps a majority of its voters disagree, and this places 
a curb on progressive tendencies. 

Pressure from below is matched by pressure from above. 
All the parties disclaim “ clericalism,” yet the influence of the 
Catholic hierarchy and priesthood on the leaders and the voters 
in the Catholic parties is inevitably very great and is almost 
invariably exercised in a strongly conservative sense. The most 
striking and recent example of the Church’s intervention in 
politics—in the Italian referendum—created a situation in which 
the hierarchy and the leadership of the Catholic party were at 
loggerheads. While the Christian Democrats decided as a party 
to vote for the republic, the weight of ecclesiastical influence was 
thrown behind the monarchists. 
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The leaders of the Church are also intent on emphasising one 
. . o .8 ee . ° ic 
issue.in Christian politics that is bound to increase the Catho}i 

rties’ conservatism. That issue is anti-Communism, 

ussian policy in Eastern Europe and Communist tactics j; 
the West have, of course, vastly added to the number of people 
ready to rally to an anti-Communist crusade. The fact remains 
that such a crusade is still the illiberal, reactionary and poten. 
tially Fascist force which it was under Hitler—and still is unge- 
Franco. In France and Italy the Catholics fought the elections 

imarily as anti-Communists and now have behind them ;he 
inchoate and in part reactionary following thar the cry of an:'- 
Communism usually rallies. ; 

The cleavage on the issue of Russia and Communism aj) 
helps to explain the weakening position of the Socialists. Asa 
Marxist working-class movement their appeal is primarily to 
the groups that are also wooed by the Communists. On ques. 
tions of wages and hours and industrial policy Communis; 
and Socialists are not divided by any question of principle. The 
average worker can be pardoned for believing that either party 
will safeguard his immediate material interests. But on the wide; 
ideological issues on which the real division between Socialists 
and Communists. turns—Communist subservience to Moscow 
or the party’s dictatorial tendencies—the fact that the Right 
more and more strenuously opposes Communism tends, among 
the working classes, to strengthen the Communists and weaker 
the Socialists. The worker may not relish direction from 
Moscow, but he prefers it to Rome. Under conditions of 
increased pressure from the Right, the Socialists’ milder anti- 
Communism begins to look like a “ weakening of working-class 
unity ’—a fact the Communists rub in on every possible occa- 
sion. Anti-Communism as a policy breeds anti-Fascism and 
anti-Clericalism as its reply, and anti-Fascist votes go to the 
extreme, not to the moderate, Left. At the last French election 
the Communists gained about 300.000 votes, drawn largely from 
the Socialists. Nor does the Socialists’ mild anti-Communism 
earn or keep them votes on their other wing. The more 
vigorous anti-Communism of the Catholic parties attracts the 
floating voter who, under the impact of war and liberation, 
voted for the Left but is now moving Rightwards. In shor. 
the Socialists are the chief sufferers from Europe’s growing 
ideological cleavage. The Communists are their heirs both in 
parliament and in the unions as the party of the working class 
—actually in France, potentially in the other western countries. 
The Catholics are rallying and consolidating the Right-wing 
anti-Communist vote. The Socialists can still maintain a 
position perhaps as the party predominantly of the lower middle 
classes, the artisans, the shopkeepers—in short, as heirs to the 
earlier Radicals. But, like the Liberals between the wars, they 
now face the danger of being ground away, little by litte. 
between the upper and nether millstones of Communism and 
the Catholic Right. 

* 


The general position in Western Europe after the recent 
elections might be summed up as the emergence of a loos 
Catholic Western bloc with a liberal pole—the Popular Republi 
cans—and an authoritarian pole—the Franco regime in Spat. 
In Eastern Europe, it is more difficult to define the situation. 
since only three countries have held elections, «mt 
of them — Jugoslavia — under conditions of  doubrful 
freedom. But the genuinely free elections in Czecho 
slovakia suggest that a new trend may be appearing 
There is insufficient evidence to suggest whether the Com- 
munists’ success springs from the Czechs’ special and long: 
standing friendship for Russia or whether it reflects a change 
attitude towards Russia and Communism throughout Eastem 
Europe. Certainly the strengthening of the Right under clerical 
leadership in the West has had its influence upon the industri 
workers in Eastern Europe. Among them genuine support for 
Communism is probably growing—to the detriment of t 
Socialists, who were in any case weak. The doubtful factor » 
the peasant masses. Land reform has given them a stake in the 


new regime. But they are still alienated by other features ¢ 

their new government’s policy. 
Although this measure of uncertainty makes it impossible (0 

say finally whether the division between Eastern and Weste™ 
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Europe is decisive, the evidence points all in that direction. It 
is a tragic division and will k a source of perpetual unrest and 
disequilibrium in European politics. Wise Statesmanship on 
the part of Communists and Catholics—and of Moscow and 
Rome—would consist in seeking to minimise the differences, 
to compromise on disputed issues and to work together on 
whatever matters of policy were common to both movements. 
But there is no evidence of such statesmanship. The Vatican 
thunders against anti-Christ. The Left revives in an embittered 
form every charge of clericalism and Catholic Fascism. The 
brief respite from ideological and religious fanaticism purchased 
by common action on the battlefield and in the Resistance has 
already run its course. The old spirit of sectarian warfare is 
abroad again in Europe, where it will further poison the rela- 
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tions between the states and of the Great Powers between each 
other. The Communists will look to Moscow. The European 
Catholics will not be without their supporters in the United 
States. Unhappily, Great Britain, whose political development 
has followed other and more stable lines, is deprived by the 
weakening of European Liberalism and Socialism of a counter- 
part on the Continent through which to exercise a moderating 
and conciliatory influence. Probably the best hope for recon- 
ciliation in the immediate future is a closer understanding 
between Britain and France. The Popular Republicans are the 
most liberal of the Catholic parties. The Communists’ strength 
will ensure that no joint Anglo-French policy can be directed 
against Moscow. An entente might therefore contribute some- 
thing to a bridging of the European gulf. 


Labour’s Home Policy 


T was clear from the start that foreign policy would be the 
main issue of the Labour Party’s Annual Conference. On 
Spain, Greece, Germany, the staffing of the Foreign Office, and 
a variety oi other issues there are deep and genuine differences 
within the Party. Ignorance of the facts or sentimental thinking 
in-many sections of the Labour movement is part of the 
explanation. But there are also big differences of principle and 
outlook—bigger, quite certainly, than were suggested by Mr 
Bevin’s personal triumph in Wednesday’s debate. 

On home policy, on the other hand, the Conference has 
shown very general agreement. There have been occasional 
clashes on minor issues. One case arose during the first day’s 
debate, when a resolution on the payment of local councillors’ 
expenses out of an Exchequer grant was carried against the plat- 
form. But the general mood has been that the Government 1s 
making good progress towards the Party’s traditional aims, and 
should be left to get on with the job undisturbed. 

In this atmosphere of practical unanimity, one small but sig- 
nificant discussion has failed to receive the attention it deserved. 
The former General Secretary of the Fabian Society criticised 
the National Executive’s report on the ground that policy was 
not yet being formulated for the next General Election. It was 
clear from Mr Morrison’s reply that very little attempt at decid- 
ing long-term policy has so far been made. 

Here, clearly, there is a serious danger for the future of the 
political Labour movement. For what in fact is the movement's 
policy likely to be? For a quarter of a century it has preached 
broadly the doctrines contained in its 1945 election programme, 
Let Us Face the Future. There must be a national minimum 
standard of life, under-pinned by social insurance, family allow- 
ances, and a National Health Service. The educational system 
must be reformed to provide every child with as nearly as pos- 
sible an equal chance in life. Adequate housing must be guaran- 
teed to every family. Stronger powers are needed to control the 
use of land, and must be backed by a solution of the problem of 
compensation and betterment. Most important of all, full employ- 
ment must be guaranteed through a National Investment Board, 
the nationalisation of a number of key industries, and control 
of industrial location. Monopolies—a somewhat indefinite 
category—must be brought under controi, and steps taken to 
increase industrial efficiency. 

Different parties will have different views on the value of 
these measures; and even from the Labour standpoint it is 
possible to criticise the Government’s method of putting them 
into etfect. But criticism, whether from friends or opponents, 
will soon be a matter of past history. There is every reason to 
expect that in three or four years’ time, when the next General 
Election is due, the programme of Let Us Face the Future will 
be an accomplished fact—so far, that is, as putting Acts on the 
statute book accomplishes anything. No doubt it will still be 
necessary to tidy up loose legislative ends. But the main legal 
framework of the New Society proclaimed in the Party’s 1944 


Programme will have been erected. 
What comes next? No one in the Labour movement seems 


to know ; and it is doubtful whether many of the movement’s 
members have even given much thought to it. Obsessed with 
the problems of its first years of power, the Party has tended to 
forget the problem of following up its initial success. 

The danger in this situation is that the Party will simpty 
travel forward along the lines of its past policy without appre- 
ciating the new factors which its very success has brought to the 
front. There was more than a hint of this in the suggestion, 
in the course of Monday’s debate, that the main problem was 
to settle the next batch of industries for nationalisation. An 
approach of this kind would be nothing less than a national 
disaster. The Government has had a powerful case for several 
of its initial measures of nationalisation—a case, that is, in 
principle, leaving out of account any criticism of the methods 
actually adopted. But there are very few other industries in 
which the case is anything like so clear. The proscription of 
further trades on the ground that nationalisation is good in 
itself would please the rank and file of the Labour Party ; but 
it would be directly contrary to the national economic and 
political interests. ’ 

It would also show a serious misunderstanding of the new 
economic situation. The more sophisticated latter-day case for 
nationalisation has rested in two arguments. The first has 
been the need to seize the key points of the economic system in 
the interests of full employment. The second stresses the impor- 
tance of removing sluggish and restrictively-minded capitalists 
from the control of industry in the interests of national efficiency. 

Whatever validity these arguments may have had when 
applied to the first batch of industries for nationalisation, they 
would have very littlke when applied to a second batch. 
Nationalisation, it-is said, helps full employment by making it 
easier for the Government to stabilise investment. But even 
if it does—and those who believe that fruitful investment can 
be arranged by Treasury Order have some disappointments 
ahead—the case becomes very dilute when once the heavy- 
investment industries, such as coal, steel, power and transport, 
are already under the Government’s wing. For the rest of 
industry, the stimulus of favourable conditions for investment 
will be much more effective than the issuing of instructions. 
Moreover, the efficiency argument, never very impressive, is 
the harder to sustain the further the argument gets away from 
the admitted case of coal. It is by no means proved that public 
Boards are less restriction-minded than private capitalists. And 
full empoyment, if it is maintained, is likely to be just as strong 
a solvent of restrictionism in the one case as in the other. The 
reports of the first two working parties have already brought 
out how high wages and scarcity of labour are likely to force 
the pace of capital re-equipment and the improvement of 
working conditions. In these circumstances, exactly what other 
than a living sacrifice to dead doctrine is to be gained by 
wholesale nationalisation? 

To this question the Labour Party has never begun to give 
a real answer. And when the time comes, it is likely to find 
that the really urgent question is not what to nationalise next, 
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but wnat policies to pursue in the industries that, by then, will 
have been successfully nationalised. What is the distinctively 
Labour policy within a nationalised industry? There are several 
possible answers, of which one is at present outstandingly im- 
portant. The Labour movement, on both its political and its 
industrial wings, has always stressed the need to democratise 
both industry and public administration. It has claimed that 
citizens in general should be drawn more actively into the work 
of government—particularly local government—and, above all, 
that industrial workers should take a responsible part in the 
conduct of their own enterprises. 

There is no need to emphasise the importance of this ideal, 
particularly as it affects industry. Falling productivity, strikes, 
and other industrial troubles are due at least in part to the 
weakness of the workers’ sense of responsibility for the economic 
consequences of their own actions. This sense of responsibility 
would certainly be strengthened by an increase in labour’s share 
in industrial policy-making; especially, at the moment, in the 
share of the lower ranks of labour. 

But can it fairly be said that everything needed to strengthen 
it is in fact being done? Is the joint production machinery being 
put—or kept—in a condition to bear the burdens which should 
be falling on it? Is there enough local and unofficial participation 
in the control of the distribution of industry? Regional Develop- 
ment Councils, representing employers, workers and trade 
unionists, played a big part in the drive to help the depressed 
areas before the war. Are they, or similar bodies, being allotted 
an adequate part today? Has a clear definition been reached 
of the respective functions of managements and joint labour- 
mariagement machinery—a definition which will leave managers 
free to manage, and at the same time satisfy the legitimate claims 
of labour? What steps are being taken to remedy the astonishing 
jack of information about costs, financial returns, and many 
other aspects of industrial policy commonly shrouded in 
secrecy—a secrecy which for many members of the Labour 
movement bears the sinister suggestion of an anti-social 
conspiracy ? 

This is, in fact, a field where more attention from the Labour 
movement is urgently needed. It is not one where quick or 
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spectacular results can be expected. A sustained educationa) 
campaign will be needed over several years. But the task js 
one of vital national importance, particularly in conditions of 
full employment where traditional methods of industria) 
discipline have partly broken down. It is also one which only 
the Labour movement can adequateby discharge. ; 
The other main complex of economic problems which deserves 
more of the Labour movement’s attention—and, it is only fair 
to add, seems likely to get it—is the future framework of private 
enterprise. The working parties represent no more than a star: 
in this direction. It remains for the Government in due course to 
weld the reports on individual industries into a comprehensive 
national policy. A Labour Government may, perhaps, seem 
a curious source for a plan to build up private business. But 
if Labour is to be the governing party it must have a positive 
and responsible policy for that very large section of the nation’s 
economic activity which, even in the most fervent socialist 
dreams, will remain in private hands for a long time to come. It 
is not a policy simply to increase the risks and diminish 
the rewards of enterprise. It is not a policy to multiply the 
“controls” unless the stimuli to activity are also strengthened. 
And from the narrow standpoint of party politics, what could te 
a better form of stealing the Tories’ clothes while they are bath- 
ing than for the Labour Party to produce an effective, imagina- 
tive and responsible policy for private industry? 
Responsibility, indeed, is the key to Labour’s future needs. 
Labour, whether in the wilderness, in minority office or as junior 
partner in a coalition, has always hitherto been the party of 
opposition. Even this first term of office will be dominated by 
the projects of legislation lon, matured in opposition. Labour's 
task hereafter is not to redress grievances but to formulate poli- 
cies, not to legislate theories but to administer realities. For 
two generations it has exempied its followers from any responsi- 
bility for the consequences of their actions by teaching them 
that all blame can be thrust upon, and all wealth requisitioned 
from, an exploiting cless. That teaching mus: now be reversed. 
The ordinary trade unionist will have to learn that he is now a 
member of the “boss class” and that be must shoulder the 
responsibilities with the power. 


The End of the Poor Law? 


HE National Insurance Bill has passed its third reading 
in the House of Commons and has gone to the House of 
Lords; the Industrial Injuries Bill preceded it by a few months; 
the National Health Service Bill should have completed its 
committee stage by the end of this session; the Family 
Allowances Act comes into force on August 6. With these four 
measures on the Statute Book, the new social security, so far as it 
can be achieved by Acts of Parliament, is virtually assured. 
There remains, however, one more measure to make it complete, 
a Bill which has not yet been drafted, but which the Government 
hopes to present in the next session, a Bill that Mr. Griffiths, 
Minister of National Insurance, has said will “bring about 
the final abolition of the Poor Law system in this country.” 
This will be the National Assistance Bill. At present, 
assistance in cash is given for two purposes and is administered 
by two separate authorities. It is given to supplement benefits 
granted under the existing insurance schemes, where these are 
shown, by a means or needs test, to be inadequate for the 
beneficiary and his dependants to live on. Secondly, it is given 
to replace benefits to a person who is not covered by an 
insurance scheme or who has exhausted his right to insurance 
benefits or who fails to satisfy the conditions for benefit. The 
two bodies responsible for administering assistance, for both pur- 
poses, are the Assistance Board, a central body which originated 
as the Unemployment Assistance Board, and the public assistance 
departments of county and county borough councils, which took 
over from the Boards of Guardians in 1930. It is this public 
assistance which is usually referred to as the. poor law, but it 
is a sheer accident of law-making that has placed one lot of 
people rather than another within its scope. 


An attempt is made below to show the distinction between 
public assistance—that is, the “ poor law” administered by the 
local authorities—and national assistance—administered by the 
Assistance Board—by tabulating the main classes of people that 
at present fall to each. The number of cases, excluding the": 
degendants, receiving public assistance in 1942, as estimated 
in the Beveridge Report, is shown in brackets: — 

ASSISTANCE BOARD PUBLIC ASSISTANCI 
Supplementation of insurance benefits. Supplementation of insurance benehis 
i, Unemployed. 1. Temporary and permauent sick «4 


2. Contributory old age pensioners. disabled (67,000) 
3. Non-contributory old age pensioners.* 2. Widows without children (25,000). 


4. Widow pensioners with children. 
Persons nol recewing insurance benejits Persons not receiving imsurarice beiie/as 
1. Long-term unemploved. 1. Able-bodied unemployed outside oF 
2. Unemployed who fail to satisfy benefit of Unemployment Assistance Acts 
conditions. (2,513). 
nd se Es 2. Sick and disabled not in receipt 0! 
* Contributory peusions start at the age sickness or disableinent  beuell 
of 65 for a man and 60 for a woman. Non- (60,000). ; 
contributory pensions are paid at the age of 3. Widows not in receipt of widows 
70, after a means test carried out by the pensions (9,550). 
Customs and Excise, For people not eligible 4. Separated or deserted wives (14,000 
for coutributory pensions, there may there- 5. Old people not in receipt of old 48 
fore be a pensions gap after the normal age pensions® (28,000). 
of retirement, during which, if in need, their 6. Miscellaneous, imcluding families “ 
only recourse is to public assistance. strikers. 


When the new national insurance scheme comes into full 
operation, assistance will still be provided both for supplementing 
and replacing insurance benefits. But as benefits are to be 
much higher than at present and will, in theory, be on a sub- 
sistence basis, the number of people requiring supplementation 
should be much smaller than under the existing schemes. The 
number of people applying for assistance because they are not 
in receipt of insurance benefits should also be smaller, for the 
new scheme will cover classes such as the self-employed and 
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housewives at present outside the scope of any insurance scheme. 
Moreover, sickness benefit is to be of unlimited duration, and 
under the extended benefit clause of the National Insurance 
Bill, the majority of the long-term unemployed will no longer 
have to apply for assistance to replace their benefits, but will 
continue to receive unemployment benefit at the Exchequer’s 
expense. 

Although, however, the dual purpose of assistance is to 
continue, it is apparently to be administered solely by the 
Assistance Board, which will take over, it is to be presumed, 
the various classes of people at present receiving public 
assistance from the local authorities. In this sense. therefore, 
the poor law system will come to an end. But, in practice, 
it is clear that all that is happening is that it is being transferred 
from local authorities to a central authority. It should also be 
peinted out that there may be many people at present eligible 
for public assistance who are not asking for it because of the 
traditional stigma attached to poor law relief. In 1940, when 
the supplementation of old age pensions was transferred from 
the local authorities to the Assistance Board, less than half-a- 
million cases were expected and over a million came. The 
further transference that is now contemplated may reveal that 
poverty exists to a greater extent than is generally believed. 

So far, the only form of assistance that has been discussed 
is assistance in cash. But public assistance consists of more 
than this. To a large extent, the poor law has already been 
bioken up among the different departments of local government: 
orphaned and neglected children are the care of the local 
education authorities; and the treatment of the sick poor is a 
function of the public health authorities. Public assistance can, 
therefore, be sub-divided into two big sections: outdoor relief— 
mainly assistance in cash—and institutional relief. According 
to the Coalition’s White Paper on social insurance, the provision 
of accommodation for old people will be left within the sphere 
of local government. Thus, although outdoor relief may be 
abolished in name and transferred in deed, institutional relief, 
at least for the old, is to continue to be a function of public 
assistance. As old people, according to the Beveridge Report, 
form one-half of the population of institutions, this residuary 
function will be no mean one, particularly as the number of 
old people gradually swells. 

On the Assistance Board, however, the Coalition proposed 
to place the duty “ of making suitable provision for those, other 
than the sick, the young and the old, for whom assistance in 
cash is not appropriate.” It is not certain exactly what classes 
of people will fall within this category, but presumably they will 
include a large proportion of the other half of the institutions’ 
population. In a mixed institution at the present time, there 
may be found—in addition to the old—unmarried mothers and 
their babies, epileptics, mental defectives, cripples and an 
indefinable group whose common characteristic is that they 
cannot live a normal community life. There is also the declining 
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band of vagrants, who are at present the responsibility of public 
assistance departments. In so far as all these classes of people 
do not become the responsibility of other Government Depart- 
ments—mental defectives, for instance, may be cared for under 
the national health service—they may be presumed to become the 
care of the Assistance Board. The Board would not, however, 
necessarily have to establish institutions of its own, for they could 
still be run by the local authorities, acting as its agents. 

But, in the larger question of the transfer of the poor law, what 
is important is the recognition that, even under a comprehensive 
social security scheme, there will stil! be some for whom 
“assistance in cash is not appropriate.” Throughout the last 
years of the old poor law the tendency has been for pubic 
assistance authorities to move away from the practice of granting 
assistance in kind—in the form of food, clothing, bedding, and 
so on—and to give special grants of money with which the 
recipients of relief can satisfy their own needs. The Assistance 
Board, too, has always adopted the attitude that assistance m 
cash rather than kind was the better policy. In abolishing 
the stigma of poor relief and preserving the independence of 
the relieved, this attitude is certainly right. 

But to abolish assistance in kind is one thing; to regard the 
recipients of assistance, whether public or national, as mere 
units in a mechanical scheme is quite another. Nor should the 
alternative simply be between outdoor relief—assistance in cash 
—and institutional relief. At its best, the poor law, whether 
administered by Boards of Guardians or by county councils 
and county boroughs, could be an instrument, of despotism, 
perhaps, but a despotism of a most benevolent kind. Its 
administrators in these instances, however rare they might be, 
could at least appreciate the real needs of the destitute people 
who came to them for help. They could realise that, among 
that conglomeration, including a large number of the feckless 
and worthless, there might be suffering human beings. 

It was not for nothing that many public assistance departments 
have in recent years been renamed social welfare departments. 
It was a sign of recognition that money wil! not always relieve 
destitution. It was not for nothing that Parliament laid a 
statutory obligation on the Assistance Board to administer its 
grants of assistance “in such manner as may best promote 
the welfare” of the assisted. The Board, as it made clear in 
its latest report, has always attached great importance to this 
obligation, and it pointed out the loss that many supplementary 
pensioners may suffer when the grant of higher basic pensions 
removes them from its scope. There is, it should be emphasised, 
no question of the Board’s foisting its welfare services on an 
unwilling recipient; for the most part, in fact, it acts as an 
agent, putting the needy case in touch with the appropriate local 
authority or voluntary welfare workers. The point is that 
through its services, proferred but never imposed, help and 
advice are available to those of its beneficiaries who want it. 

No similar obligation is laid on the Ministry of National 
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Insurance, whose duties will have been fulfilled with the paying 
out of benefits and whose officers will not be concerned with 
the non-monetary needs of those whom the state has made 
finencially independent. The virtues of the National Insurance 
scheme, it has often been said, are that it is comprehensive 
and universal. But if this means that with the abolition of the 
needs test will also go all distinction between individual needs, 
that the weak need nothing more than do the strong, that the 
lonely and friendless need nothing more than does the ordinary 
family, that those who will have to live on their benefit alone 
need nothing more than do those with other financial means— 
if this is what is meant by a comprehensive, universal scheme, 
then there is a danger that some of the poor may be worse 
off rather than better off as a result of it. 

To a certain extent this has already happened in the public 
‘health services. Any poor law doctor will confirm the difficulty, 
and often the impossibility, of obtaining admission to hospital 
of the chronically sick and dying poor. Yet the local authority 
kospitals, whose duty it is to provide for them, are frequeniiy 
appropriated poor law infirmaries, established for “the poor 
and destitute of the borough of .’ In another context 
it might be arguable that it is better to concentrate scarce 
resources on those who can obviously benefit by treatment ard 
that the often shocking conditions in the old poor law infirmaries 
have been improved beyond all recognition. To the poor and 
destitute, lying ill and dying in equally Dickensian conditions 
of squalor and loneliness, it must seem that the appropriated 
poor law infirmaries have been misappropriated. 

Will the same thing happen when the poor law doctor himself 
disappears under the national health service? It is a fine concept 
that everyone, irrespective of their means and of insurance 
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contributions, should be entitled to the free services of a family 
doctor. It is virtually certain that for some time to come there 
will not be enough doctors to carry it out. What will be the 
fate of the poor? At present, once they have become entitled 
after the means test, to the services of a poor law doctor, they 
must receive them immediately on the word of a relieving officer 
Will they lose their privileged position and have to take thes 
place in the queue? f ' 


So long as there is poverty, so long will there be a poor lay 
It is not intended to suggest that it is not in need of reform 
that it is not unpopular and that its transference to the Assistance 
Board would not be an advantage. But its great virtue was thay 
it imposed a clear obligation on the authority concerned jo 
provide for the needs of the poor and destitute. Now oy 
obligation is being placed on the state and local authorities to 
provide for everyone, irrespective of their means—in the words 
of Mr Attlee, the Government’s “conception of housing js 
houses for all and their conception of education is education 
for all, and of the health service, not a sort of glorified poor 
law, but a full health service for all the people.” 

But, until there is enough to go round, who are the one 
to be left behind in the race, to be squeezed out in the universal 
scramble for rights? Who but the poor, because they are weak. 
In concentrating on the abolition of the means test, the Labour 
Party is in danger of forgetting that those who had passed it 
were given the privilege of a fair start. It would be a «ad 
commentary on the egalitarian world it hopes to establish if 
the despised charitable instinct and voluntary effort had to 
be revived to what the state, for all the vas: resources at its 
command, had failed to do—provide for the poor and destitute. 


New Blood at the British Council 


‘IR RONALD ADAM has this week crossed the threshold 
of the British Council as its new chairman. After nearly a 
year of incomprehensible delay, the Foreign Secretary has 
chosen his man. He seems to have chosen well, and a spark 
of hope has kindled in all hearts that feel for the fate of British 
overseas publicity. Unfortunately, Sir Ronald Adam cannot 
yet give his whole attention to his new work. Part of his 
time is still.claimed by the Linoleum Working Party. But this 
drawback will be temporary. Ahead of the British Council lies 
a prospect of better organisation, a better choice of personnel, 
and greater incentive to enterprise. For the new chairman 
has a fine record of achievement in the fields of education and 
publicity. As Adjutant-General throughout most of the war, 
he displayed imagination and a capacity not only for planning, 
but for forcing his plans through. He was the sponsor of 
ABCA—the Army Bureau of Current Affairs. He was the 
promoter of the modern system of selecting officers. His was 
the mind behind the creation of a citizen army—an army. which, 
even in the difficult years in which it was waiting to fight, 
was taught to feel that it was on the way to a useful life at 
the end of the war. All the evidence suggests that the British 
Council has been endowed not only with an educationalist, but 
with a psychologist. Can this able man handle the hard task 
of British overseas publicity? Can he turn the British Council 
—at present existing on a five-year lease of life only—into the 
tight instrument for the job? 

That job is to sell, abroad, the fact that the British way of 
life is a way that works, and is therefore worth study and 
emulation. There is, for the moment, a ready market for the 
relevant wares. The world overseas knows that profound 
social changes have taken place, and are taking place, in 
‘Britain, and that they helped the nation to win an uphill war. It 
wants to know whether there is an exportable clue to this 
guccess—to success in the field of invention, to success in 
levelling out inequalities between rich and poor, country and 
town, to success in reconciling planning and controls with the 
retention of . individual liberties. ‘But, unless the’ tale is well 
told, foreign interest in it will flag. Rival tales from other 
sources will command attention. For the British teller of 
to-day is up against a formidable volume of rival publicity, 


particularly from Moscow. This last is formidable not in its 
quality, which is crude and garish, but in its vehemence, and 
in the channels which it has at its disposal for converting 
Russian raw material into Communist propaganda, attuned to 
local tastes. The task of the purveyor of British publicity is 
to make his quieter tones and soberer story audible above the 
din. Has he the machine for the job? 

At present, the answer to this question is no. Almost 
a year ago, The Economist of July 28, 1945, pointed out that 
there had been wasteful duplication of effort during the war 
between the bodies responsible for Britain’s publicity. The 
article argued that, ideally, overseas publicity should be con- 
trolled by a single department, because to do so was to ensure 
the most economic use of public money, as well as of the 
talent available. Since then, a survey of all overseas publicit 
machinery has been held under the chairmanship of the Lord 
President of the Council. As a result, the Ministry 0! 
Information has disappeared, but the number of bodies on 
the job has not been reduced. To cut a long story short, the 
inquiry developed into a tug of war between Mr Morrison 
(who is said to have favoured a single publicity organisation 
under the Lord President’s office) and Mr Bevin (who 1s said 
to have feared a foreign office outside the Foreign Office. 
The latter was in the stronger position to hold his ground anc. 
as a result, four bodies still co-exist. They are the British 
Council, the Central Office of Information, the Overseas Service 
of the BBC and the new regional information departmen's 
of the Foreign Office. Matching departments have also been 
transferred from the defunct Ministry tothe Colonial Office, 
Dominions Office and the rest. Policy is co-ordinated by 4 
Cabinet committee, and by a committee of management at @ 
slightly lower level. 

Two of these four bodies produce the goods. The Central 
Office of Information is a technical body responsible to the 
Lord President and servicing the rest—and, indeed, al 
Government departments, home and overseas—with the 
paraphernalia of publicity—films, books, photographs, exhibr 
tions, press matter, and the like. The BBC overseas service, 
holding slightly aloof, both produces and distributes the same 


__material. via the single medium. cf broadcasting... The curren! 
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year, which is that in which the BBC charter is being revised, 
would seem to be the right moment for deciding what relation 
this service 1s in future to bear to the Central Office and the 
Lord President, or to the Foreign Secretary. 

It is in the third and fourth bodies—those 5 
with distribution—that the evils of the present arrangement 
strike the eye. Both bodies—the British Council and the 
Foreign Office Information Service—are charged with portray- 
ing Britain abroad. Duplication of effort is inevitable. Mr 
Bevin, it is said, foresaw this and wanted to kill the British 
Council. In the end, he decided to give it a further five-year 
lease of life, but to limit i: to two functions—the teaching of 
English and export of the British way of life by means of 
educauonal and professional exchanges of men, women and 
young people. He ruled that foreign publicity of all other kinds 
was to be handled by the Foreign Office’s regional information 
departments. 

It will be patent to anyone who gives a moment’s thought to 
this division of labour that the dividing line is nebulous in the 
extreme. In places, it does not exist. For instance, it is easy 
enough to decide that a visiting Danish journalist falls to the 
Foreign Office, and that the British Council shall entertain 
M. Picasso, but which is to fulfil a Norwegian request for a 
lecturer on British social life, or for a book exhibition on British 
agriculture? At present, two separate British publicity offices 
exist in each important foreign capital. The foreigner is deeply 
confused. He regards both as legitimate, sensible, British 
publicity, and cannot think why there are two. He draws none 
of those fine distinctions—dear to the Anglo-Saxon—between 
the official (Foreign Office and Embassy) and the unofficial 
‘British Council) approach. He sees two buildings, two chiefs, 
two libraries, two switchboards, two porters. To which is he to 
turn for information, or a book, or a lecturer? The advantages 
of running a single British Information Office are obvious, but 
are precluded under the present arrangement. At the London 
end the two organisations even compete for the same British 
lecturers, 

Clearly, the remedy for this confusing and wasteful arrange- 
ment is to regard it as temporary, and to decide afresh—in the 
light of a little experience of a peace-time British Council un 
by a good chairman—which of the two bodies, Foreign Office or 
British Council, is best fitted to purvey British publicity with 
the skill, will and sense of purpose that is required if it is to 
match the effort of other countries. Present evidence suggests 
that, of the two bodies, a revivified British Council would be 
more suitable. The Foreign Office inevitably looks at publicity 
through a diplomat’s eyes. But publicity is a highly skilled job, 
as testified by the salaries it commands in the corhmercial world. 
It demands many qualities other than those needed for diplo- 
macy. It requires extraverts, and calls for expansiveness as well 
as considerable technical training. Diplomats must observe 
more conventions in their important job of fencing with foreign 
governments. Further, if press attachés are te do their work 
really well they must know intimately the country for which 


; NOTES OF 


The 1946 Labcur party conference has bcen of a very 
different character from those of earlier years. Instead of being an 
opposition party, full of airy promises about the benefits which 
a hypothetical Labour government would confer, Labour is now 
the responsible administration, faced with the painful truth that 
government cannot be conducted on the basis of party slogans. 
This was very much the tone underlying Ministerial speeches. 
The Prime Minister in particular urged upon the delegates the 
necessity for a sober and realistic approach. He claimed with 
considerable pride that his Government had accomplished in ten 
months what would normally be regarded as the work for a full 
session—73 Bills, of which 55 had received the Royal Assent. 
_Tt is, however, the quality, rather than the quantity of legisla- 
tion that counts, and neither Mr Attlee nor Mr Shinwell was 
Very reassuring in their speeches. The Minister of Fuel seemed 
quite alarmed about the d'fficult’es and complexities of his task— 
Surely he never imagined ther “he mere act of nationalising the 
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they are responsible ; they ought not to shift from capital to 
capital in the normal Foreign Office round of musical chairs. 
Lastly, within the Foreign Office, publicity is, inevitably in some 
degree, a cinderella. The chairman of the British Council, 
who is better paid, feels, or ought to feel, that he is at the top 
of an important tree. The psychological difference is con- 
siderable, and will affect the staff at all levels. Another advan- 
tage of concentrating all effort within a reformed British 
Council is that that body can, without much difficulty, be world- 
wide. It can cure the present anomaly whereby the Middle 
Eastern Information Department of the Foreign Office purveys 
propaganda in Arabic but does not cever Palestine. Further, 
it can weigh, beneath a single roof, whether to spend more on 
Canada or less on Sweden and vice versa. 

Who is to bring about this much needed co-ordination of 
effort? The Foreign Office lacks the will to do so; the COI 
lacks the power. It remains to be seen whether Sir Ronald Adam 
has in him the fight and foresight to initiate action during the 
five-year lease of life that lies ahead of him. But before he can 
do so, he must set his present parish in order. Some immediate 
objectives await him. It is no secret that the unpublished 
Findlater Stewart report of last year upon the Council’s activi- 
ties severely criticised its staff and organisation. An unpleasant 
job which the new chairman must tackle is to gauge the capaci- 
ties of staff secruited or promoted during the lean years when 
many of the best men and women preferred work more closely 
connected with the war. Some will stand the test of his scrutiny. 
Others ought to go. His second assignment is to remedy organi- 
sation within the office. The multiplicity of departments that 
handle applicants for jobs is a byword among would-be 
employees. A third desirable innovation is improvement of 
the method of selection of staff for abroad. For instance, it has 
not hitherto been thought essential that they should be able 
to speak one or more of the main foreign languages. Foreigners 
find this strange. Happily, the field of candidates for the 
important work done by the Council is likely to swell now that 
a really good man has taken over. 

Not until the Council has become a good instrument in its 
present small field will it be worth suggesting that it should 
engulf the Foreign Office Information Services. But it is much 
to be hoped that Sir Ronald will turn it into a body competent 
and fitted to do so. When this co-ordination has been effected, 
it will be worth returning to the thesis that only a single pub- 
licity organisation—offering wide chances of promotion, ranging 
from China to Canada or Nigeria and a wide choice of job— 
films, literature, exhibitions, broadcasting—will attract the best 
men and women into the service. And the best are needed 
if the British way of life is to command the attention it deserves. 
Lastly—to return to a point that cannot be made too often— 
important financial advantages would follow on better organi- 
sation. Much money and effort would be saved if at least the 
two distributing departments were amalgamated. The taxpayer 
has a right to demand this. So have all applicants for Britain’s 
limited supplies of foreign exchange. 
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mines would automatically solve the coal problem? His emphasis 
however on the technical aspects of reorganisation was welcome, 
and his statement that the Government intends to follow the lines 
of the Heyworth report, when it comes to nationalising the gas 
industry, was a sign that at any rate the Minister of Fuel and 
Power has no illusions about the right—the technical—basis for 
policy. But it was rather disappointing that neither he, nor the 
Prime Minister, threw very much new light on their future plans, 
beyond giving a formidable catalogue of industries which it is 
intended to take over “in due course.” Presumably they regard 
the House of Commons as a more appropriate place for providing 
the public with information than the party platform. 

A significant fact which has emerged from the Bournemouth 
conference is that the Government does not intend to be unduly 
influenced or hustled by its supporters and that it will listen to 
their views and take advice when good advice is offered, but it 
will not be rigidly bound by the party decisicns. This is as it 
should be. But, even if Left Wing critics have had their spirits 
somewhat damped by this conference, the Government can expect 
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the opposition to grow, both from its own back-benchers and from 
the trade union elements, who resent the failure of the Govern- 
ment to bring in the 40-hour week and to give the workers more 
direct responsibility in the organisation of industry. 


The debate on economic and financial policy came too late 
on the agenda for comment in The Economist this week, but it is 
here that the Government will have to do more than calm its 
critics with soothing promises. The economics of long-term full 
employment present very different problems from those of the 
transition, and will provide a more searching test of statesman- 
ship. So far there has been little evidence of a long-term economic 
plan, nor of how the industrial programme will be worked out 
in terms of greater efficiency. Unless there is a considerable 
change on these points, criticism next year and the year after, 
both from the party and the nation, will be much more difficult 
to counter. 


* * * 


Mr Bevin at Bournemouth 


Would anyone have believed a year ago that a Labour 
Foreign Secretary could receive a triumphant ovation from the 
annual Party Conference on the basis of a year’s work during 
which relations with Russia had steadily deteriorated, a Mon- 
archist regime had been established under British auspices in 
Greece and the British representative on the Security Council 
had become the chief advocate of “ non-intervention ” in Spanish 
affairs? 


The reason for Mr Bevin’s trouncing of his critics is in part his 
own very strong and definite personality ; but the chief engineer 
in his successful defence is undoubtedly Russia itself. It is a 
measure of the folly and clumsiness of Russian diplomacy that 
it has succeeded in a year in producing such a revolution in the 
thought of a vast majority of the Labour movement in Britain. 
No one can doubt the sincerity of the Government’s—and the 
Labour Party’s—desire for good relations with Russia. Mr Laski’s 
Presidential plea for an “ experiment in friendship” on Russia’s 
part would be echoed by every delegate at the Conference. But 
Mr Laski and a great number of his fellow countrymen share 
Mr Bevin’s bewilderment— 

If we cannot get reciprocity, what can I do? I cannot go to war 
and force them. .. . I can only ask them. 

To imagine that a Labour Government would voluntarily 
prepare for hostile action against Russia is folly or ignorance, or 
Mr Bevin might say—with the Iron Duke—“ If you can believe 
that, you can believe anything.” By conducting every negotia- 
tion as though Britain were already in league with America to 
drop an atom bomb on Moscow the Russians have succeeded 
in alienating a Socialist Government and an exceptionally well- 
disposed public opinion in Britain. 


* 


Yet it would be untrue to say that there have been no difficulties 
and no provocations on the British side. British policy in Greece 
is having unfortunate results—to say the least. British defence 
of the Franco regime on the Security Council threatens to go too 
far. The general criticism—that British policy lacks plans and 
a concrete approach—still holds good. Nor should Mr Bevin be 
content to silence his critics on the question of the diplomats and 
Foreign Office officials on whom he must, whatever his energy 
end resourcefulness and strength of mind, to a large measure 
rely—for information, if not for policy. A number of quite 
indefensible diplomatic appointments have been made in the last 
year. British representation in Central and Eastern Europe is 
especially open to criticism. One does not need to be a crypto- 


’ Communist to be extremely disturbed about a number of British 


activities abroad—activities which probably do not reach the ear 
of the Foreign Secretary at all. 


Mr Bevin would thus be well advised, strengthened as he is by 
the almost unanimous support of his own Party—and of the 
country—to listen to his critics, and to see in at least some of them 
not people who wish to undermine him personally or to sell out 
British interests to foreign powers, but men and women as 
anxious as he to make British foreign policy an effective instru- 
ment for forging the peace. 


* * * 


Confusion in Italy 


On Monday last the President of the Italian Supreme Court 
announced in Rome the resulrof the referendum on the monarchy. 
The Republic had received 12,672,767 votes while 10,688,305 were 
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cast for the monarchy. Thus the Republicans won the day by 
majority of two million votes. This is, admit.edly, : 
wide marg.n for a new regime which needs stability in order 
prove its worth. A permanent and irreconcilabie opposition o 
more than ten million Italians to the Republic may be the sotirce 
of many political convulsions in the years to come. Even so the 
popular verdict has come as something of a surprise. at Ses 
believed by many that the House of Savoy, having withstood thi 
impact of the anti-Fascist revolution for so long, had a fair chane: 
of winning back much of its old popularity. Was it not, after aij 
King Victor Emmanuel who initiated “from above” the anti- 
Fascist revolution on that memorable day in 1943 when he sum- 
moned the Dictator to tell him that he had been dismissed? Ana 
when a few weeks ago King Victor Emmanuel abdicated sia 
Umberto II succeeded to the throne, both the dynasty and a 
opponents believed that the old King’s master-strcke would save 
the dynasty. True, the prospect for the House of Savoy dimin- 
ished when the Christian Democratic Party (in whom some 
had expected to find a pillar of the monarchy) voted, by an over- 
whelming majority, for the Republic. Immediately before the 
referendum, however, the Christian Democrats’ swing towards the 
Republic was countered by a very determined effort on the part 
of the Pope and the higher clergy to rescue the monarchy ; and 
it was an open question whether the decisive mass of the 
Catholic voters would follow the Catholic republican or the 
Catholic monarchist appeals. However, Catholic middleclass re- 
publicanism has tilted the scales against the monarchy—there 
has never been the slightest doubt that the working class vot 
would be solidly republican. 


not a very 


x 


King Umberto has failed to take the defeat with a good grace. 
He has so far refused to accept the popular verdict on the ground 
that the Supreme Court has not yet reviewed the complaints of 
voters about irregularities in the referendum. This delay in the 
King’s departure has already led to clashes and skirm’shes between 
monarchists and republicans. Whatever the formal merits of the 
King’s objections, it is difficult to see in them anything more 
serious than legalistic quibbling. Reports from Italy before the 
referendum spoke about a certain amount of Right wing and 
monarchist violence, but it is generally agreed that no provocation 
came from the republican Left. 

The Constituent Assembly, when it is convened in a few days 
time, will have to act on the basis of the referendum and to pro- 
claim the Republic. Meanwhile, the short interregnum, during 
which the King still stays cn and Signor Gasperi already acts as 
the provisional Head of the State, is all too likely to be disturbed, 
dangerous and even bloody. The honeymoon of the Republic 
may be disturbed by fighting and tension. Some of the 
extreme and irresponsible elements among the monarchists are 
not averse from this prospect. They are already canvassing the 
idea of a new referendum, possibly in the hope that if the Italians 
are made to realise that the price of the Republic may be civil 
war, they may yet change their minds and retrace their steps. 

Another argument put forward by the extremists is that Italy 
will lose British and American support if it rejects the Monarchy. 
Given the confusion of mind in Italy, which the monarchists are 
exploiting to the utmost, it was simple common sense on the part 
of the British Government to state that a change from a monarchy 
to a republic would not change Britain’s sympathies towards th: 
Italian people. 


*x *x x 


“Hanging by a Slender Thread ”’ - 


The familiar phrases of veiled pessimism have crept back 
into correspondents’ despatches from India. Once more, “the 
possibility of a breakdown must not be ruled out.” The present 
threat to the Mission’s prospects of success arises from disagree 
ment between the Congress Party and the Moslem League on 
the structure of the interim Government. As in 1945, the Moslem 
League is almost neurotically apprehensive lest the balance of 
communal power should unduly influence the form of the con- 
stitution which will be made during the tenure of office. Abso- 
lute parity of representation in the Government is, therefore, 
the principle from which Mr Jinnah is unwilling to depart by 
even the smallest hairsbreadth. In spite of the fact that the 
Cabinet Mission has neither supported nor rejected Mr Jinnah’s 
demand, but merely reported it to the Congress leaders, the Con- 
gress press has been witch-hunting on the scent of a British- 
Moslem plot to use the parity claim to delay independence o%: 
alternatively, to deprive Congress of its political rights. 

The results of deliberations within the Congress Working Com- 
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mittee—on whether or not to concede, in ail major respects, the 
Moslem claims for parity—should be known within the next 
few days. The Cabinet Mission is now, surely, at the last hurdle. 
Difficulty with the constitutional framework and procedure led 
them to switch their efforts to the interim Government, hoping, 
as the Viceroy has done all along, that practical administration in 
joint harness would smooth the way ahead. Should this now 
fail, as it may well do, the Mission will be obliged to play a more 
positive réle than it has done during the past months. The 
fluctuating series of hopes and fears has been allowed to go on 
long enough. The ton of persuasion has been expended, so far 
without any marked success. In the interest of the great majority 
of Indians of all communities, the time is surely near to use the 
ounce of downright compulsion? P 


* * e 
Figures of Men 


It is tantalising not to be given fuller details of the wartime 
strength of the armed forces and auxiliary services than those pub- 
lished in a White Paper last week (Cmd. 6832). The figures, which 
reter to the United Kingdom only, are the merest outline of how 
the forces were built up, and do not show, for instance, how the 
different arms grew from month to month during the first vear. 
It is to be hoped that fuller figures will follow soon, and that these 
will include comparable details for the Dominions and the United 
States, and for as many of the other Allies as possible. 

The figures given on page 987 show that the total of the 
armed forces stood at 680,000 in August, 1939, and reached a 
peak of 4,680,000 in June, 1945. There were also 430,000 women. 
The Army reached its peak in 1945, but both the Navy and the 
Air Force, and the total numbers of women jn all three Services 
were larger in June, 1944. June, 1944, was also the peak for the 
Civil Defence services, which dropped steeply after that date from 
289,000 to 131,000 full-time and 1,611,000 to 280,000 part-time 
personnel between June, 1944, and June, 1945. 

Comparisons with the 1914-18 war are extremely interesting, but 
dificult to make owing to divergences in the statistical material. 
At its height in 1918 the Army stood at 3.7 million men, including 
144,000 in the Royal Flying Corps. The Navy at its peak was 
436,000, making a grand total of some 4.2 million. During 
the 1939-45 war the combined figures for Army and Air Force 
were roughly the same, but the Army was about a million men 
smaller and the RAF proportionately large:. The Navy in 1939-45 
was very much larger with a peak figure of 790,000. Another 
striking difference is in the numbers of women in the Forces. 
In both wars the number of nurses was roughly equal, being about 
20,000, but in the 1939-45 war the numbers of ATS, WRNS and 
WAAFS, totalling 400,000, was vastly greater, thus bringing up 
the total of men and women under arms to § million in 1944. 

The difference in casualty figures for both wars is still more 
cutstanding. Between 1939 and 1945 only 234,000 were killed and 
260,000 wounded, compared with 702,000 and 1,662,000 respec- 
lively between 1914 and 1918. The ratio of killed to wounded 
thus changed from one to two to equality. It would be extremely 
interesting to have estimates of the numbers of lives which were 
saved in this war by the discovery of new drugs and methods ol 
treatment, which would have been lost had they occurred 25 
years ago ; and also to know the proportions of wounded restored 
to full working capacity after this war compared to 1918. The 
development of orthopedic treatment and special services should 
have made the picture very different. But for these new drugs 
and services the ratios of dead and wounded might have been the 
inverse of 1914-18. 


Tabulated History 
The statistics of casualties are the first instalment of the 
further details which were promised when Statistics Relating to 
the War Effort appeared in November, 1944. At that time it 
was expected that each Government department would take up 
the tale and chronicle its wartime record with a suitable selection 
of figures. The team of historians who were at work all down 
Whitehall were also expected to enlighten the public on how the 
war was run and won. But apart from some incidental infor- 
mation on economic policy in the Monthly Statistical Digest, 
nothing has yet appeared. On the other hand, the much-abused 
British Iron and Steel Federation has issued a valuable summary 
of the statistics relating to iron and steel during the war years. 
It is difficult to believe that the preparation of a fuller edition 
of Statistics Relating to the War Effort need be a laborious 
undertaking. Statistics were so indispensable to the efficient 


conduct of the war that every department, unless it was incurably 
slovenly, found it necessary sooner or later to extract its statistics 
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from their native files and re-arrange them in continuous series. 
The suggestion that the information is no longer of immediate 
value seems equally unfounded. It is of great importance that 
an accurate and vivid impression should be formed of the suc- 
cesses and failures of the wartime organisations, while they are 
sul within easy recollection of those who took part. So far as 
the administrative experiments of the war involved comprehen- 
sive planning by Government departments, they have a direct 
bearing on similar experiments that are now in progress or in 
prospect. It would also be of interest and value to see a com- 
parison of the methods of organisation used in Britain with those 
adopted in Germany, the United States or elsewhere, and to be 
provided with data to show with what success each method met, 

In the absence of fuller statistics the record of the past will 
remain shrouded in an atmosphere of myth that can do great 
harm in confusing the judgment of those who are inside as well 
as Outside Government service. 


* * *x 
The Livestock Crisis 


The full seriousness of the projected heavy cuts in winter 
rations of animal feeding-stuffs, announced last week, has still 
to be realised. This is the second cut this year ; it is a very heavy 
one indeed, reducing avetag?: rations to 40 per cent below last 
winter’s, and it will bring livestock rations below their lowest war- 
time level. The policy of livestock expansion, instituted at the 
beginning of last year, is being thryst into rapid reverse and at 
considerable cost to producers. Small farmers, incapable of much 
self-sufficiency, will suffer especially. Indeed, livestock production 
may fall lower than at any time during the war. 

Although the cuts are least heavy for dairy cows and calves, it 
is the fall in milk yields which will most imperil the nation’s 
health. A severe fall in milk production is likely for the three 
months beginning next December, when the daily yield per cow 
averages only about one gallon. At this level no feeding-stuffs 
are apparently to be allocated. It will be hard to avoid a cut 
id non-priority milk rations, especially as an anticipated increase 
in the human birth-rate will increase requirements for priority 
rations. Moreover, the delayed effects of the ration cuts may 
reduce next year’s milk production by perhaps 10 per cent. At 
ihe same time, slaughtering of pigs and poultry, necessitated by 
ration cuts of §0 to 60 per cent and more, which are to be extended 
in part for the first time to domestic keepers, may reduce their - 
numbers below the low 1942 level. 

These calculations are necessarily hypothetical. Rightly, Mr 
Williams has on a tentative basis fixed ration scales on pessimistic 
assumptions which may not materialise. Much depends on the 
size of the British harvest, and if it should be a bad one, the lack of 
feeding-stuff reserves will bring about a dangerous situation. All 
possible steps, such as a better conservation of suitable grass, of 
farm by-products and of all kitchen waste, must be quickly taken. 


* 


Although the raising of the extraction rate for flour to a leve! 
bigher than in any war year portended a livestock crisis, the size 
of the projected cuts has come as a shock to farmers. Inevitably, 
it is being asked whether this drastic reversal of policy could have 
been avoided. The basic cause of this measure is that Britain’s 
share of world grain supplies looks like being even smaller than 
was recently expected. Many will feel that a larger share in the 
world curtailment of livestock production might have been borne 
by the exporting countries, where recovery would be easier and 
quicker. But on the assumption that Britain’s grain imports 
cannot be increased, the only domestic alternative would be to 
impose such a strict bread rationing as to release additional grain 
for livestock. This course is hardly feasible, either nutritionally 
or politically. For all that, it should be remembered that live- 
stock production, once curtailed, will take a very long time to 
restore. In fact, the bleakest aspect of the situation is that a 
return to normal dietary conditions seems now to be postponed 
until 1948 or later. 

* * * 


The Civil War in China 

The civil war between the Chinese Government and the Com- 
munists was continuing up to June 7th in Manchuria, although 
it had been suspended (on paper and, to a great extent, in fact) in 
other parts of China, This localised struggle was due to the 
refusal of the Government to accord any recognition to the Com- 
inunist forces, or to retreat from its claim to take over authority 
in Manchuria from the Russians in accordance with the terms of 


- the Sino-Russian Treaty of last August. To enforce Government 
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control in Manchuria, Chiang Kai-shek concentrated his best 
iroops, including the divisions trained and equipped by the Ameri- 
cans during the war against Japan, and these succeeded, finally, 
in capturing Changchun from the Communists. They also gained 
control of the great Sungari dam south of Kirin, the most gran- 
diose of Japanese constructions in Manchuria. They were then 
aligned for an advance on Harbin, and it was reported that Kuo- 
mintang zealots were urging a vigorous prosecution of the cam- 
paign up to the Siberian border. General Marshall, however, was 
striving to bring about a cessation of hostilities, and finally Chiang 
Kai-shek agreed to a truce of 15 days beginning on June 7th. 
Since then there have been the usual charges of breach of the 
iruce from both sides, but no serious fighting seems to be going on 
and negotiations between the antagonists have been renewed, with 
American mediation, in Nanking. 

Both Chiang Kai-shek and General Marshall are no doubt 
aware of the dangers of a shift of the civil war front northward 
10 Harbin, Tsitsihar and the vicinity of the Soviet frontier. The 
Russian forces have now been withdrawn from Manchuria, but 
protracted fighting in the zone of the railway to Vladivostok would 
provide a good pretext for re-entry. For geographical reasons the 
Russian interest is greater in the northern than in the southern 
half of Manchuria; on the other hand, the important economic 
resources are in the south rather than in the north. The present 
division of Manchuria between the American-influenced Nanking 
Gevernment and the Russian-promoted Communists is curiously 
similar on the map to the partition into spheres of influence for- 
merly effected by the Russo-Japanese secret treaties of 1907 and 
1011. lt may become informally the basis of a new arrangement 
dividing the territory into two parts. 

The Chinese Communists have been carrying on a bitter cam- 
paign against the United States for the latter’s support of the 
Nanking Government, declaring that the Manchurian Chinese 
will hate the imperialist Americans as much as they hated the 
imperialist Japanese. Chinese sentiment, indeed, resents any 
foreign interference in Chinese affairs, but it was not the 
Americans who removed from Manchuria the greater part of the 
valuable industrial equipment which might have been used for 
China’s economic reconstruction. The systematic industrial looting 
by the Russians has certainly reduced the popularity of the Com- 
munists, and this may have had something to do with their recent 
lack of military success. 


x * = 


Complications in Indonesia 


The course of events in Java has taken a new turn with the 
recent massacre of Chinese by Indonesian extremists in the area 
west of Batavia. Some 600 are reported to have been killed, 
several hundreds more abducted, and 30,000 rendered homeless. 
This outburst of fury was due to alleged co-operation between the 
Chinese community and the Dutch, and it is a fact that the 
Chinese in Java, who are mostly engaged in some kind of com- 
merce, tend to look back with nostalgia to the days of pre-war 
prosperity under Dutch rule and to lack sympathy for the regime 
of the Indonesian nationalists. A similar attitude on the part of 
the local Chinese has been observed in Indo-China ; it is dictated 
by economic interest and runs counter to the political anti- 
imperialism, common to both the Kuomintang and Communist 
parties, which supports all native independence movements in 
South-East Asia against European control. The Chinese sym- 
pathy for the insurgence of the smaller nationalities has been partly 
due to idealism, but partly also to a calculation that a group of 
small, weak and unstable states to the south would be more sub- 


_jyect to Chinese influence than a zone of colonial possessions of 


Western nations. This would no doubt be so if China were strong, 
but China at present is hardly in a position to give protection to 
its Overseas emigrants, and the latter, whose financial and com- 
mercial success everywhere arouses the jealousy of the economic- 
ally less developed native people, find themselves the victims rather 
than the patrons of the non-Chinese nationalists. The anti- 
Chinese excesses in Java can hardly fail to have an effect on 
Chinese opinion elsewhere and may influence the official attitude of 
China if, as seems not unlikely, the Indonesian question should 
again come up for discussion in the Security Council. 

The affair is damaging to Sjahrir’s Government, as it is yet 
another example of his inability to control the forces on whose 
behalf he claims to speak. In general, the situation in Java seems 
10 be again deteriorating rather than improving. The Dutch elec- 
tions have been adverse to the policy of sweeping concessions to 
Indonesian nationalism, and, now that Dutch troops are estab- 
lished in certain areas of Java in place of the British, the Dutch 


authorities feel that they are in a stronger bargaining position. _ 


The stiffening of the Dutch attitude in turn weakens Sjahrir, who 
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has no results to show for his relatively moderate Policy, and 
reinforces the arguments of the extremists (now increasingly unde; 
Communist leadership), who maintain that no compromise with 
the Dutch is possible. The present deadlock cannot go on indefi- 
nitely, and, with a strong disposition on both sides to fight it oy 
large-scale hostilities may break out at any time. : 


* * x 


The Case of General Mihailovitch 


The trial of General Mihailovitch opened in Belgrade on 
June roth. The indictment against him contains serious charges 
against British officers who served in liaison with the Chetniks, 
and indeed it can be said that the British Government of 1941-43 
has been put on trial no less than Mihailovitch himself before 
the Partisan military court. In this country, Brigadier Maclean, 
M.P., who as liaison officer with Tito became a champion of his 
cause, has recently been very active in justifying the advice he 
then gave to the British authorities, and on the opening of the 
trial supported the prosecution with an article containing serious 
historical inaccuracies, but which the newspaper publishing it 
declared in an editorial to be “ authoritative.” 

It is not clear why his testimony should be more authoritative 
than that of other officers who were with Mihailovitch and who 
have given on various points quite a different version of events. 
It is true that, as Brigadier Maclean contends, these officers were 
critical of Mihailovitch for what they regarded as his excessive 
caution in guerilla warfare, but they have testified that the 
Chetniks did actively fight the Germans on various occasions, and 
one of them, Mr Jasper Rootham, in his recently published book 
Miss Fire,* states definitely that there was no talk of collabora- 
tion with the enemy until November 29, 1943, on the eve of the 


Teheran Conference, when a message was received from Cairo” 


asking whether any of the Chetnik commanders had been given 
orders to collaborate with the Axis. “This was a tremendous 
shock,” writes Rootham. “We had realised that Mihailovitch 
was unsatisfactory from our point of view, and we knew that 
many of his own supporters disagreed with his policy ; but no 
suggestion of collaboration with the Axis or thought of his removal 
had ever occurred to us.” Rootham says he replied to Cairo that 
“we had no evidence, nor did we believe, that the commanders 
we knew had orders to collaborate with the Axis.” 

If “ collaboration ” is understood to imply the will to assist the 
enemy, it is difficult to see how an army could have been kept in 
being under conditions of guerilla warfare involving casualties 
and privations for the purpose of a merely fraudulent resistance 
to the invader. Roctham gives an account in his book of a Chetnik 
commander who was by temperament very fond of good living and 
greatly disliked the hardships of life in the mountains. Why did 
he take so much trouble only to pretend to fight the Germans? 
He was not there to fight the Partisans, because there were no 
Partisan units in the area. He would surely have done better to 
follow the example of General Rintitch, who was released on 
parole by the Germans and lived comfortably on his pension in 
Belgrade under the German occupation, but became a recruiting- 
sergeant for Tito when it was clear which way the wind was 
blowing, or certain Ustashi leaders, who after two years of 
murderous activity on the German side passed over to Tito. These 
“ worked their passage home ” and can now join in the chorus thai 
Mihailovitch, who took the field in the time of Allied adversity, 
must be hanged. 

* * 


Encroachments on Local Government 


This week the annual conference of the Natiena! Assoc‘aticn 
of Local Government Officers considered a resolution from ? 
branch which viewed with concern 

. . . the continual grasping by Government departments of func- 

tions which are of a local character and which in the nat-onal :nteres! 
can and shouid be carried out by local democratically-elected 
authorities. gt 
It is not surprising that local government councillors and officia's 
are seriously alarmed. It may be that local authorities will be 
handed a new crop of responsibilities, but for the time being thet 
powers are dwindling. Local councils will shortly lose ‘wo 
of their most important functions, hospitals and out-doot 
relief. There is also the possibility that reorganisation of ga 
and water supplies, and other engineering services, may further 
weaken local powers and prestige. Moreover, it is gradually 
becoming clear that local government, on its present basis, cannot 
operate successfully in the wide field of physical planning 
development. One sign of this is the decision to build new towns 
without Jocal authority. participation ; another sign is the growi0s 
Wwihowm sca) Authority, parucipation ; another sign 3s tie Bs 
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problems encountered by the many authorities who have to do 
much rehousing outside their own areas ; while a third indication 
js the rising suspicion that local authorities cannot shoulder the 
full weight of the housing programme. 


It will be a disaster if Britain’s deeply-rooted and carefully- 
nurtured system of local democracy is elbowed aside. But it * 
useless bewailing a process that is, in part at any rate, induced by 

ve defects in the structure of local government itself 
Admittedly, the course of reform is neither easy nor obvious. The 
main trouble with present local government units is that they are 
the wrong size—many counties and county boroughs are too small 
for efficient administration, many county districts are perhaps (for 
their diminishing powers) too large to focus local sentiment. 
Should the present two-tier system, as NALGO proposed five 
years ago, be broken down into a single system of all-purpose 
authorities? Should this scheme be amended to include a new 
top layer of regional authorities? Or would it suffice to thin out 
the number of counties and county boroughs so as to create 
sufficiently large units out of the present system? 


Whichever course is taken, local authorities should realise that 
a major operation is the only alternative to gradual enfeeblement. 
The growing paralysis is shown not only in the loss of functions 
but in the decline in local interest and, in some places, in the 
quality of local representatives. 


* * * 


Payment for Councillors ? 


Local councillors are now mainly drawn, in the towns, from 
a narrow circle of businessmen, shopkeepers and Trade Union 
representatives, and in the countryside, where apathy is greater 
and social pressure stronger, from a still narrower circle of squires 
and landlords. The Annual Conference of the Labour Party, in 
an attempt to widen the choice of representatives, urged this 
week that councillors should be recompensed for expenses and 
loss of earnings, although the proposal to lay the cost on the 
Exchequer was (rather naturally) strongly resisted by the Party 
executive. This step would in particular help to encourage 
workers to seek election to county councils, membership of which 
frequently involves long journeys and considerable cost. But it 
would not by itself remove’ all barriers to potential candidates. 
The biggest barrier is probably the discouraging or indifferent 
attltude of employers which, whilst rarely leading to victimisation, 
damps much of what local enthusiasm there is. Not until all 
sections of the community accept membership of the local council 
as being work of real value, warranting appropriate encouragement 
and exemptions, will fully representative local government oust 
parlour politics, Local government is the one sphere of public 
life in which the ideals of the Greek city state might be partially 
re-created though their emergence is only possible if local 
authorities are left a wide measure of independence and responsi- 
bility within the administrative framework. 


* * * 


Check-trading Abuses 


Before the war, national anxiety was aroused by the doubtful 
methods and large numbers of firms and agents supplying credit 
to the public for the purchase of household goods. The Hire 
Purchase Act of 1938 checked, without wholly stopping, the bad 
social consequences resulting from lavish and indiscriminate credit 
facilities, at exorbitant rates, being thrust on the public. In poor 
areas, the public—and especially housewives—are still widely 
tempted to purchase goods, often of poor quality and which they 
cannot satisfactorily afford, through the medium of credit facilities. 
These are only too easy to obtain but are often, in the aggregate, 
extremely costly. 

Some types of “ check-trading” firms are socially undesirable, 
without as a rule being guilty of actual sharp practices. The worst 
type are the purely credit-supplying firms, | employing large 
numbers of agents, who sell on the doorstep “ clothing checks 
of, say, £1, to be repaid in twenty-one weekly instalments of Is. 
The shilling or 5 per cent charge for the credit, known as 
“ poundage,” is hardly exorbitant and often represents the eens s 
commission ; in any case, the charging of “ poundage ” has been 
forbidden by the Government during the war. The snag is that 
the “clothing checks ” are exchangeable only at certain retailers, 
who pay the credit-supplying firm a large commission—often 
174 per cent. The cost of this commission is passed on, in some 
form or other, to the unwitting consumer. 

Check-trading of this or of an allied character (some check- 
trading firms supply goods direct from their own warehouses) is 


carried on on a vast scale. Some 80 prominent companies belong 
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to the Check Traders Federation, and are said to employ between 
them a quarter of a million agents. Profits of some firms are 
enormous, although, since many are private companies, they are 
sometimes undeclared. The agents are not fully organised, but at 
present are negotiating for recognition and better conditions ; 
naturally, however, they have a vested interest in the continuation 
of the system. Its dangers are less obvious now, but, in times 
of depression, the hold which large check-trading firms acquire 
over both public and retailer is very great. A Government 
inquiry should be instituted into the whole business. 


* * x 


Co-operation in the Colonies 


The possibility of further development and extension of the 
co-operative movement in the colomes has been the subject of 
two despatches from the Secretary of State to Colonial Govern- 
ments (Col. No. 199). It is pointed out that the advantages of 
co-operation are two-fold. Economic advantages are secured for 
members which they could not provide individually, and a co- 
cperative society is a valuable instrument of education. Of the 
three main types of co-operative organisation—credit societies, 
marketing societies and consumers’ retail societies—the first has 
so far been most popular in the colonies. Colonial Governments 
are asked to give consideration to expanding the other two types. 
Consumers’ co-operatives are considered of particular value in 
areas where consumption goods have come under the control of 
a restricted group of large firms. Two important points of 
administration are also mentioned. It is suggested that wherever 
possible a separate department of co-operation should be estab- 
lished. This would help to inculcate the co-operative spirit, but 
at the same time colonial Governments are warned that societies 
should be encouraged to shoulder responsibility and not to leave 
the entire burden of administrative work with the official registrar 
of co-operative societies. 

* 


In many colonies, a healthier if less spectacular development has 
been among co-operative credit societies. These may be small and 
simple in organisation, but they have fostered co-operative prin- 
ciples, and have taught the virtues of thrift to primitive communi- 
ties emerging from the barter system with perhaps more enduring 
success than has been achieved by the marketing societies. The 
fertunes of the latter have often been bedevilled by fluctuating 
world commodity prices and because they offer, superficially, less 
attractive purchase terms than those’ given by the commercial 
fims. Producers’ marketing societies are to be encouraged :f 
they are efficient, but their establishment and growth has to be 
slow in order to be sure. Consumers’ co-operation has to com- 
pete not only against the efficient distributive organisation of large 
European firms, but also against the conservative marketing habits 
of the consumer. The dividend still has less appeal than the 
social intercourse of the market-place and the colonies have had 
ample experience, during the war, of the failure to bring cheap 
foodstuffs to town consumers if to do so ran against the interests 
of the petty trader. Efficient consumers’ co-operation could pro- 
vide a valuable practical lesson in: social responsibility. 

But the contribution which co-operation can make towards 
organising world commodity producers and alleviating debt on the 
farms is much more probiematical. If they develop soundly they 
will grow too slowly to make a very significant difference. Market- 
ing ot palm oil, groundnuts and cocoa, to mention only some of 
the commodities involved, requires more large-scale organisations 
and more speedy solutions than co-operation can offer. 


* * * 


Showdown in Poland 


Reports from Poland suggest that a show-down between Mr 
Mikolajczyk’s Peasant Party and the Left may be on the way. 
Mr Mikolajcezyk has added emphasis to his opposition to the 
present regime by calling on his followers to vote in the forth- 
coming referendum against the abolition of the Senate—that is, 
against a one-Chamber Parliament. Since his party has opposed 
the Senate in the past, its present attitude seems to be dictated 
by tactical considerations rather than by principle. Mr Miko- 
lajczyk apparently hopes to rally the widest possible opposition 
by a gesture designed to underline (perhaps more than is neces- 
sary) the differences between himself and his colleagues in the 
Government. This tactical calculation has some realism, for Mr 
Mikolajczyk is undoubtedly gaining increasing support among 
groups which until quite recently continued to regard him as “a 
traitor to Poland.” “Long live Anders and Mikolajczyk ” was the 
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slogan shouted at demonstrations recently staged by nationalist 
youths in many Polish towns. 

Mr Mikolajczyk’s reapproachment with the Right tends, 
however, to weaken his own party. The leaders of those 
more radical peasant groups, which first cc-operated with the 
Lublin regime but later joined Mr Mikolajcezyk and helped him to 
reconstitute the Polish Peasant Party, are now breaking away from 
his party. It is too early to say how deep this split goes—the 
following of the radical peasant leaders is still an unknown 
quantity. The opposition to Mr Mikolajczyk among the peasants 
themselves may grow in strength as the effects of the Govern- 
ment’s new food policy become apparent. Its chief feature is a 
drastic reduction, if not a complete abolition, of the requisitioning 
cf food in the countryside. Requisitioning of food at fixed and 
low prices has been so far the chief peasant grievance in post- 
war Europe. In Poland, it has rankled deeply, and has provided 
some of the wind which has been blowing into Mr Mikolajczyk’s 
sails. 

The Polish Government’s decision to stop food requisitioning 
is a bold step. It recalls the abolition of the prodnalog (produc- 
tion tax), which eased the tension between town and countryside 
in Russia, at the beginning of the NEP. But this is also a measure 
which may throw Poland’s economy out of balance, since it may 
shatter the food-rationing system in the towns and call for a 
number of painful economic “adjustments” of an inflationary 
nature. But it is quite possible that the food reform will dominate 
the political situation before the election, enhancing the chances of 
the’ Communist-Socialist bloc and weakening those of Mr 
Mikolajczyk’s group. 


s ¥ * 


Hungarian Mission 


A Hungarian official Mission, headed by the Prime Minister, 
M. Nagy, and the Foreign Minister, M. Gyoengyoesi, is on its 
way to Washington ; it is also expected to pay a visit in London. 
It is not difficult to guess that the Mission will be anxious to 
explore the chances of a revision of the recent Paris award, under 
which the 1938 frontiers of Hungary, as established at Trianon, 
were confirmed and Translyvania was given back to Rumania. It 
is widely bel:eved that this award was due to Russian initiative, 
which met with no objections from the Western Powers at Paris. 
On ethnical grounds, the return of the whole of Transylvania to 
Rumania is at least questionable. The Russians have opted for it, 
probably because of their displeasure with the Hungarian Small- 
holders’ Party, which defeated the Communists and the Socialists 
in the last election. The transfer of more than a million Hun- 
garians to Rumanian domination has certainly been a severe blow 
to the Smallholders’ Party. Rumanian nationalist revenge seems 
to be rampant in Transylvania, despite the well-meaning appeals 
for tolerance and reconciliation made by the Rumanian Premiez, 
Dr Groza. It is quite possible that this defeat of the present 
Hungarian Government may swing the balance inside Hungary 
in favour either of the extreme Right or of the extreme Left. 
Should the extreme Left be able to stage an impressive come- 
back, the Russians might perhaps be prepared to favour some 
redrawing of the frontier in favour of Hungary. Hints to this 
effect are. according to reports, already being made by Hungarian 
Communists. The Hungarian Ministers will certainly try to find 
out whether the Western Powers would not favour a revision 
before the present po.itical alignments in Hungary are completely 
upset. On their merits, the Hungarian claims deserve at least 
reconsideration. The Western Powers will, however, find it diffi- 
cult to raise this point now, and so add a new item to the long list 
of issues on which they have failed to reach agreement with Russia. 
Another point in which the Hungarian Ministers are interested 
is the future of Hungarian property and assets, which are still 
under American or British control in Germany and Austria, and 
have not been returned to Hungary. These include railway stock, 
as well as the Danube river craft, recently seized by the Americans. 
The refusal of the Western Powers to return those assets to Hun- 
gary has bewildered the Hungarians, who argue that the lack of 
means of transport has been a fatal obstacle to the economic re- 
covery of their country. They also argue that the Russians have 
given them solemn assurances that if they recover their assets from 
the Western Allies they—the Russians—will not seize them for 
reparations. Like every other nation in post-war Europe, the Hun- 
garians are eager to secure economic assistance from the West. 
Their chances of obtaining such assistance are rather slender at 
the moment, but there is, at least, a strong case for returning to 
them their own property and means of transport, which are 
indispensable for their economic recovery. 
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Turkey at the Polls 


The Turkish municipal elections, which took place on M; 
29th, have been followed by an outburst of argument which oe 
io remind dictators that, oncé they have held sway for as much » 
twenty years, democracy cannot be turned on like a tap. Accor. 
ing to official Turkish sources, some 70 per cent of the electoray 
voted and “the Republican People’s Party was almost everywher. 
successful.” But the clamour that has since arisen from the 
opposition suggests that this picture is rosy. The largest opposi- 
tion party—M. Celal Bazar’s Democrats—boycotted the election: 
and now say that the official results belie their strength. Mino; 
opposition parties such as the so-called National Progressives als 
abstained from voting. 

As might have been expected, this situation is being exploited 
to the full by Moscow radio, which reports undue pressure upon 
voters and “open violation of the fundamental rights of electors” 
It also reports a much lower percentage of votes cast—the nadi: 
being a figure of only 7 per cent in the Hatay. Less biased 
witnesses believe that the percentage—at least in Western Anatoli: 
—lies nearer to the official than to the opposition estimate, The 
quarrel that has taken place about the figures leads to two reflec. 
tions.. The first is that the Opposition would—if tactics are i: 
primary objective—be wise to boycott the general election nex 
month. The second is that if it has the courage and foresigh: 
to place nation before party, it ought to take its chance at the poll. 
Unless it does so it will offer a target toa Turkey’s enemies, and 
the device of holding elections will weaken, not strengthen, 
Turkey’s position vis-d-vis its critics in Moscow. 

As if to ward off danger from that quarter, President Inénii j, 
at the moment paying pre-election visits to the frontier province: 
of Kars, Ardahan and Artvin upon which Russian strategists have 
their eye. “Erzerum,” he declared last week to its inhabitant. 
“will soon become one of the best spots in our land.” The senti- 
ments are laudable and understandable, but he is late in expressing 
them. The average Turkish official born in Instanbul or Ankar: 
has for too long regarded a posting to the eastern provinces as « 
term of unhappy exile. It remains to be seen whether the Presi- 
dent’s change of front will send the inhabitants to the poll wha 
the national elections take place on July 21st. 


Shorter Notes 


The, Minister of Health has now appointed the members c 
the Central Advisory Water ittee set up under the Water 
Act of 1945. The Act has been widely criticised as a half-hearted 
approach to an urgent problem calling for vigorous nationé 
action, and it is perhaps too much to hope that the Committee’ 
advice will lead to any spectacular developments under the Act 
itself. The Committee’s terms of reference do, however, require 
it to consider “ any question in connection with the operation of 
proposed amendment of relevant enactments,” either on its cwr 
initiative or on a reference from the Minister. If this clause 1s 
given its proper emphasis, the Committee’s appointment m2 
prove the first step towards a further and more far-reaching 
reform. 

* 


The Prime Minister has announced that questions and decisions 
on the tourist industry will henceforward be the responsibility o 
the Board of Trade. The fact that the Catering Wages Commissicn 
was appointed by the Ministry of Labour had previously caused 
some confusion. It may be hoped that the conceniration © 
responsibility will lead to vigorous action in a trade vital for bott 
the home and the export market. 


* 


An article on “Civil Aviation Progress” in The Econom! 
of February 2nd, 1946, contained the statement that “ the Halifax 
. . . has not a whoily satisfactory record either in Bomber Com- 
mand or in Transport Command ; its safety record in civil avi 
tion will be very closely watched.” Subsequent investigation 
has disclosed that this statement was made under a misappreh¢? 
sion of the facts. It is wi without reserve and with 
acknowledgement to Messrs Handley Page, Ltd., the makers of 
the Halifax; of the friendly form that their protest took. It 
should perhaps be recalled that the purpose of the paragraph © 
which this sentence occurred was to point out the disadvantagts 
of using for civil aviation types of aircraft designed for militar’ 
needs. It was not intended to gest, and did not suggest, 
that British aircraft designed ab initio for civil aviaticn 
be inferior to any.in the world. On the contrary, The Econom 
has often argued that they have a good chance to be better tha 
any others. 
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Letters to 


Mikolajezyk’s Lost Opportun ity 


Sirn—As Mr Mikolajczyk is unable to defend himself against 
your Warsaw Special Correspondent’s accusations, in the issue of 
May 25th, may I—his once close collaborator and now faithful 
follower—do it for him? 

The history of why Mikolajczyk failed to “unite the Peasant 
Movement” has been written and published in all its details. I 
think, however, it would be better if your correspondent would 
take the trouble to visit some of the Polish country districts and 
try to find any supporters of the so-called “Left-wing Peasan: 
Party” (S.L.). I can assure him that this party is an absolute 
fiction, since all its leaders, headed by Mr Banczyk himself, joined 
Mr Mikolajezyk and came back to the old true party. 

It was on very precise conditions that Mr Mikolajczyk entered 
the Government. These conditions were accepted by the 
“Lublin” parties and endorsed by the representatives of the “ Big 
Three” at Moscow in June, 1945. The main conditions were 
the restoration of full political freedom on the basis of the con- 
stitution of 1921 for all democratic parties and the holding of free 
elections as soon as possible. Meanwhile the Peasant movement 
was 10 be proportionally represented in the Cabinet, in the “ Presi- 
dency,” etc. These conditions meant return to normal democracy. 
They failed. Neither in the Government nor in the National 
Council has the Peasant Party the promised representation, and 
so could not obtain the expected influence. 

After Witos’ death, his place in the “Presidency” was not 
given tO a representative of the party. The extremely rigid 
censorship and the very scarce allocation of paper are paralysing 
the press. Constitutional legality has been practically super- 
seded. To accuse Mikolajczvk’s party of accepting reactionary 
elements is to follow the Communists in their boring abuse of 
their democratic opponents. The party has always very many 


followers in the towns, and many of its former Ministers were 
lawyers and industrialists. 
economic and social policy. 
against revolution. 


The party has certainly a radical 
But it was always for evolution, 
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the Editor 


The greatest achievement of the Government constituted after 
the Moscow agreement was certainly the political amnesty. Very 
few terrorists remained then in the forests. Terrorism was and 
is always strongly condemned by Mikolajczyk. But Mr. 
Banczyk was certainly right when he pointed out in the National 
Council that the police methods used against the Peasant Party 
since it refused to join the bloc are partly responsible for the 
deplorable recent increase of illegal underground activities and 
political banditry. It is not true that Mr Mikolajczyk asked for 
a representation of 75 per cent for his own party as a condition 
for entering a bloc. He actually asked for 75 per cent for 
both Peasant parties, including the Communist-sponsore 
“Lublin” Peasant Party, whose following is practically nil! 
Seventy-five per cent is roughly the percentage of people working 
on the land in Poland. 

The policy of the Peasant Party was clearly defined at the 
great rally held in Warsaw in January, 1946: the four freedoms, 
free elections for a constitutional assembly, the abolition of the 
Ministry of Security, of official propaganda and censorship, etc. 
Mr Mikolajczyk’s popularity is stronger than ever, as your 
correspondent could easily see for himself if he would care to 
accompany him on any of his frequent trips to the provinces.— 
Yours, etc., (Signed) ApAM ROMER 

275 The White House, Albany Street, N.W. 


Coal Nationalisation—17th Century 


Sir,—I believe the readers of The Economist might be 
interested—in these days of nationalisation policy—in one of the 
oldest plans to “nationalise” coal. Possibly, it is the very 
first plan of this kind as it has been published in London in 
1673 by an anonymous “lover of his country and well wisher 
to the prosperity both of the King and Kingdoms.” It forms a 
part of “ The Grand Concern of England explained ...” which 
contains 13 proposals “offered to the consideration of the 
Parliament.” 

Among other proposals, such as “that brandy, coffee, rum, tea 
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and chocolate, may be prohibited,” the twelfth proposal recom- 
nends that “ the Newcastle trade for coals be managed by com- 
missioneers for the King, whereby the subjects may be supplied 
with coals, at easy rates, and not be exacted upon, as they now 
are; and about two hundred thousand pounds, per annum, be 
coming to the crown; which would be a further help towards 
the payment of the publick debts.” : 

The “lover of his country” then presents his arguments for 
his case: “I need not declare how the subjects are abused in 
the price of coals. How many poor have been starved, for want 
of fewel, by reason of horrid prices put upon them ; especially 
in time of war, either by the merchant, or the woodmonger or 
between them both.” His proposal “that the whole trade be 
managed by commissioneers, for the benefit of the publick ” ends 
with a very intricate calculation proving that coal might have 
been sold “all the year long, at two and twenty shillings per 
chaldron ; at which rate they may very well be afforded.” 

The above pamphlet has been reprinted in the Harleian Mis- 
cellany, Volume VIII, London, 1810.—Yours faithfully, 

VACLAV KOSTELECKY 
29 Burley Wood Mount, Leeds, 4 


Output of Machines 


Sir,—Great attention is rightly being given to Britain’s falling 
man-hour output, a psychological ill for which a remedy has yet 
to be found. In the meantime I would suggest that industrial 
output could be materially increased by better use of the modern 
equipment we already possess. It is too often overlooked that 
output per machine can be as important as output per man. 

From the viewpoint of economics and common sense, it seems 
to be quite indefensible that first<lass plant, offering the exact 
weapon we need in our fight to regain industrial vigour, should 
be used for only some eight or nine hours out of the twenty-four, 
as is the general peacetime practice in Britain. If this plant were 
in full production for twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four, 
we should at once get something approaching twice the amount 
of speedy and economic output. In this way industry, whether 
State or privately owned, would wear out its machinery in profit- 
able and efficient production instead of nursing it to an inefficient 
old age, a vicious habit which has become almost a tradition in 
British industry. Much earlier replacements would be essential, 
and thus sheer necessity, failing enterprise, would keep industry 
abreast of modern technique. To put down new plant when 
existing plant is working at about a third of its full capacity is 
merely imposing a heavy addition to overheads, a policy which 
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must ultimaiely result in un-gcompetitive prices on the world 
markets. 

I would suggest as an immediate policy that, instead of aiminy 
to put down additional new plant to engage our labour force for 
eight or nine hours a day, industry should direct its attention to 
securing well-laid-out balanced factories capable of running on , 
two- or three-shift basis, thereby providing full employmen, 
securing maximum ouiput in the shortest space of time, ang 
engaging the minimum of capital assets in so doing.—Your 
faithfully, L. A. R. STEDEFoRD 

Tube Investments, Ltd., Aston Manor, Birmingham, 6 


A Solution tor Trieste 


Sir,—In The Economist of May 11th I read of a proposal 
for the internationalisation of Trieste as a solution to the problems 
of that zone. 

The proposals raise certain difficulties. The rail and road 
communications and hinterland of an international port should 
not be in the hands of another state. In faci, the hinterland of 
Trieste is neither Italian nor Jugoslav but Central European. The 
French line and also the British and American lines (contrary to 
the Morgan line) give the. Upper and Middle Isonzo valley to 
Jugoslavia, thus cutting the last lines of communication between 
Trieste and Central Europe. 

It is also unreasonable that the electric power sources (Upper 
and Middle Isonzo), mines (Albona) and vital food-producing 
territories (in Western Istria) of an international port should be 
under different sovereignty. Nor is it suitable that the naval 
control of an international port should depend on the very state 
which wanted the port for itself ; for Jugoslavia, once in posses- 
sion of Pola, Lussino, Fiume, Buccari, Sebenico, Spalato, Lissa. 
Cattaro and with control of Albania, would have absolute domina- 
tion over the Adriatic and free access to the Mediterranean, which 
access Corfu could not in any way impede. 

An ideal solution for Venezia Giulia would be to make it a 
trilingual state of two million inhabitants, Italians, Slavs and 
Germans, and connect it with a Central-European Federation. 
This would serve the interests of all the peoples of that zone and 
would also create a Central-European economy open to general 
trade. 

If the zone is to be divided, any form of internationalisation is 
an absurdity. There was only one line which could have divided 
the region without destroying its economy: the Wilson line. But 
that is ruled out.—Yours faithfully, DIEGO DE CASTRO 

Prof. of Statistics at the University of Turin (Italy) 

Cumberland Hotel, Marble Arch 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





State of the Nation 


Washington, Fune 6, 1945.—In a closely integrated economy 
spread over a half-continent, a nation-wide rail strike has most 
oi the effectiveness of a general strike ; it brakes economic traffic 
io all but the most local halt. The paralysis of the US in 
May, 1946, hence gave a special pertinence to the cliché that 
American labour runs about twenty years behind its British 
counterpart. 

The similarity goes further. The extraordinary powers 
requested of Congress by President Truman on the afternoon 
cf May 25th, for exercise “in cases where workers are striking 
against the government,” and handed to him in a tearing hurry 
by the House, were held up by a more deliberate if also deeply 
troubled Senate. But the Case Bill has a strong family 
resemblance to the recently repealed Trades Disputes Act of 
1927. Both measures represented a swing of the pendulum, the 
end of a sweep which began, in the British case, with the Liberal 
governments of the years before 1914, and, in the American case 
with the coming of the New Deal. ; 

The recent strikes have a common factor in the shocks which 
they have administered to the whole economy. From that stand- 
point they mark a stage in the effort of the American people to 
live together in cities and engage in highly specialized labour. 
In background, they differ very widely. € economic loyalty 
of the. miners to Mr. Lewis is an extension of the struggle to 
redress the wrongs committed by employers in -past decades, 
made possible by a continuous stream of European immigration. 


The rail strike followed a rift in the unity of the most bourgeo's 
of American unions. The musicians’ test case concerns the 
rendering of royalties unto Little Casar. The maritime negotie- 
tions include world strategy along with economic ends. Yet in 
spite of their differences, the twin poles of monopoly and direction- 
to-work are visible at opposite ends of each instance. 

Among the short-term results of the recurrent strikes is the 
aggravation of inflation by continuing shortages of goods. The 
Administration’s slightly reformed monetary policy is sliglily less 
inflationary than in the past ; but monetary policy has never been 
expected to control prices in the absence of a fairly ample supp!y 
of goods. The conspicuousness of the housing shortage remains. 
Mr. Wyatt’s programme has gone inzo effect, and subsidy pay- 
ments are to be made to try to encourage output of materials. 
Priorities have been given for housing on a scale that virtually 
halts all non-residential activity. But construction does not begin 
unul deliveries have reached the job. ; 

In many cases, the increases in labour costs following strike 
settlements will be followed either by price rises or by corporate 
difficulties.. The railroads a:e speeding along the edge. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission action on their pending appli- 
cation for higher freight rates will determine their financial results 
for this year. For the longer run, even though schedules are being 
quickened and equipment improved, the question remains whether 
they can hold their traffic against competing forms of transporlé 
tion if given a rise that makes them statistically solvent. 

The difficulties of domestic reconciliation which have huss 
heavy over the month have an obvious world parallel in the 
Foreign Ministers’ fiasco... .The-enigma-of. Russia is ever larger 
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The President’s proposal to arm the Latin American countries 
the controversial preparations for whatever is to be proved - 
Bikini, and the Army’s cataloguing of the country’s caves add 
up to a bright new world only in the glare of the divided atom. 

Despite all this, industrial stocks on the exchange made a new 
high in the latter part of May and even the precariously situated 
railroad stocks came near doing so. Superficially, Wall Street 
and Main Street are both cheerful. 


American Notes 


New Appointments 


Of the three major appointments made last week by Presi- 
dent Truman, that of Republican Senator Austin of Vermont to 
succeed Mr Stettinius as permanent representative at Uno 
has evoked the deepest enthusiasm. Senator Austin invaded 
Chicago, the very lion’s den of isolation, as long ago as 
1938; he advocated the amendment of the Neutrality Act 
and the adoption of Lend-Lease, and as a member of Mr Cordell 
Hull’s Senate committee on world organisation, he assisted at the 
birth of the United Nations. Apart from Senator Austin’s un- 
deniable fitness, the choice carries one step further the process 
of lifting foreign policy above domestic party battles. Senator 
Austin will not take up his duties with the Security Council in 
more than an advisory capacity until his term with the Senate 
ends, but his experience and knowledge of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee should be valuable to the Secretary of State. 
Senator Austin is by no means a representative Republican; his 
advanced international outlook has cost him party promotion in 
the past, and over the long pull it may be beyond his power and 
that of Senator Vandenberg to move the mass of the Republican 
party more than a few inches. Nevertheless it is a policy which 
has already paid dividends. 

Judge Vinson’s elevaticn to the Chief Justiceship of the 
Supreme Court and his replacement at the Treasury by Me 
John Snyder is more puzzling. Judge Vinson has had long judi- 
cial as well as ccngressional and administrative experience, and 
he enjoys a reputation for compromise which may be needed to 
smeoth over the undignified feud between Justices Jackson and 
Black which has become public property. But Judge Vinscn’s 
qualities are not so precisely these of a great Head of the Court 
as to make him an inevitable choice when there is no lack of 
Democratic or Republican judicial talent to chcose from., It was 
Judge Vinson’s political abilities and his lcng experience with 
Congress which made him so useful a memter of the Roosevelt 
Administration in a number of economic posts, and it is surpris- 
ing that President Truman, at a time when he is sorely in need 
of reliable links with Congress, should have been persuaded to 
part with one-of his strong men and few pclitical assets. 

Mr Snyder is another matter. Vulnerable from the start as a 
member of the “ Misscuri gang” whom the President has chosen 
to honour, in office he has done little to justify prcmot.on to 3 
position of great power and responsibility. He is believed to have 
had a determining influence upon the President’s labour policy, 
particularly the maladroit handling of the railway strike; he has 
pressed persistently for the weakening of price ccntrols; and it 
was he who, in a premature outburst of “normalcy,” threw 
overboard the housing controls which have had to be re-imposed. 

The reshuffling of the old cards in Mr Truman’s pack is itself 
evidence of the poverty of talent cn which the Administration 
is able or willing to draw. And the anxiety of experienced mem- 
bers of the Admin’straticn to forsake the hazards of pol tical life 
with Mr Truman is a sad index of the state of Democratic hopes. 

* * * 


Strikes and the Law 


Rising anxiety over the shipping strike due to begin this Satur- 
day has almost overshadowed the settlement of the hard-coal 
dispute at the end of last week. By Monday the anthracite miners 
Were back at work with a new contract, much on the lines of 
Mr Lewis’s bituminous contract. It included the same 184 cents- 
an hour increase in pay and a similar health and welfare fund. 
Correspondingly, the price of anthracite will rise by $1 a ton. 

It seems almost impossible now to avoid some dislocation of 
shipping services over the week-end, even though the dispute 
may be settled or possibly—on the railroad precedent—postponed 
at the last moment. The dispute between the CIO unions and 
the shipping operators has now concentrated on the question of a 
standard working-hours agreement. The operators have stuck 
firmly to the 56-hour week, but have offered instead a day off 
ashore with pay fer every 14 days worked at sea. This the unions 
ejtcied, and have so far refused to accept anything less than a 
teduction in hours to 44 a week. The unions’ position looks less 
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strong at the time of writing than it did over the week-end, when 
the sympathy of AFL maritime unions (covering about 90,003 
members, as compared with the CIO’s 215,000) seemed well on the 
way to an open offer of passive support. 

The legislative backgrcund to the strike now looming becomes 
more and more confused. President Truman, obliged to make up 
his mind whether or not to sign the Case Bill, decided at the 
eleventh hour that it did not come up to standard in providing 
“equality for labour and management and vigilance for public 
welfare.” The delay in giving his answer must have detracted 
somewhat from the decisiveness of his veto. Fortunately for the 
President, the immediate effort of Congress to override his veto 
narrowly missed the necessary two-thirds majority with a vote of 
255 to 133. 

Attention will now move to the President’s own emergency anti- 
strike proposals, which attack unions on strike against the Govern- 
ment (i.e., in industries seized and operated under federal war 
powers) rather than unions on strike only against private 
employers. The rebel vote of Representative Marcantonio of New 
York prevented the House giving immediate consideration to the 
measure and side-tracked it temporarily to the Rules Committee. 
When it emerges there will almost certainly be an attempt to 
saddle it with riders embodying at least some part of the Case Bill 
proposals. The President’s attempt to curry lost favour with 
iabour supporters by vetoing the Bill will then have faced him with 
the awkward choice of vetoing his own proposals or accepting 
much stronger anti-labour legislation than his political equilibrium 
—if anything so precarious can still be so called—can really afford. 
The net result will very likely be a protracted stalemate on labour 
legislation through the summer. 


* * * 


Reveille for the Draft ? 


The dead-letter of conscription showed new signs of life last 
week when the Senate voted 53-26 to subject 18-year-olds and 19- 
year-olds to the draft after July 1st. This is not only the central 
issue between House and Senate, but the whole substance of con- 
scription, for these age-groups are the only substantial reserves of 
manpower available to the Army. Last month the shadow of 
Selective Service was saved only by sacrificing the substance, for 
the stop-gap measure adopted exempted the under-twenties. The 
exemption of fathers, of scientists, and scientific students, of men 
who have served for eighteen months, or overseas for six, are all 
footnotes to this main question. 

There are strong elements both in the House and the Senate 
which believe—or find it convenient in an election year to profess 
to believe—that enough men will volunteer to make conscription 
unnecessary, and that all that is needed is to make life in the Army 
more attractive. On this principle the House has already voted 
to increase Army pay to the tune of $632 million a year, and to 
give the voluntary principle a trial. The Senate has now voted 
to combine compulsion with the carrot, by voting pay increases of 
up to 50 per cent. for enlisted men. The new rates of pay and the 
equalisation of privileges urged by the Doolittle report may stimu- 
late recruitment, but in recent weeks it has been steadily dropping. 
The Secretary of War, Mr Patterson, said recently that the Army 
would be lucky to get 40,000 volunteers this month in comparison 
with 60,000 in April and 185,000 last November. 

Powerful civilian voices nave rallied to the cause of conscription. 
Senator Vandenberg has uttered a warning that the Army’s pro- 
spective strength of just over 1,000,000 men is itself dangerously 
low and may have to be increased, and Senator Austin, the newly 
appointed American delegate to Uno, has urged that the rate of 
demobilisation has handicapped American negotiators in London, 
New York and Paris. 

It now seems just possible that the House, having recorded its 
overwhelming dislike of the draft, may agree to its extension, 
perhaps under a compromise which would exempt the 18-year- 
olds—or prohibit their use overseas. No similar hairbreadth 
rescue of the principle of unification of the Services is in sight. 
The Navy, sensing its own obsolescence, is determined to accept 
a merger only on terms which would leave the Air Forces divided 
and subordinate. For Mr Truman to impose an ex-Army man, 
like Mr Symington, on the Navy, as Secretary of National Defence, 
as some reports suggest, would create more friction and resistance 
than it is worth. 


a * * 
Integration in Textiles 


Reports that the Federal Bureau of Investigation has been 
brought in to help price-control officials uncover the black- 
market in textiles provide a useful pointer to the post-war shortege 
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in cloth and in cloches. As a major cause of riotous mob scenes, 
consignments of men’s shirts are now competing well with sales 
of nylon stockings. A “ sellers’ market,” in fact, is less descriptive 
than a “ buyers’ scramble ”—particularly when battling buyers 
have been known to be squeezed out of the shop before they 
could get to the cash desk to pay for their prize. On 

According to Mr. John Small, the Civilian Production Adminis- 
trator, clothing supplies in the United States will return to normal! 
“in a year or two.” But inside the textile industry—and especially 
among cotton and rayon manufacturers—there is a good deal of 
speculation on what will happen when they do. There are many 
doubts now being expressed whether war-time changes in the 
industry’s structure will stand the strain of normal marketing 
competition. 

Until 1941, textiles were the prime American example of an 
unhealthy, ill-balanced and particularly woudy industry. As in 
Britain, raw cotton passed through a large number of small 
specialised firms on its way to the counter. War-time shortages 
of yarn, however, made loom operators anxious to make sure 
of their supplies. Shortages brought price-controls, and price- 
control encouraged mill owners to extend their treatment of cloth 
and qualify for a double margin of controlled profit. As a result, 
about one-eighth of the textile industry is believed to have 
changed hands since 1943. Between 60 and 80 per cent of all 
mills are now reported to be part of integrated, or partially 
integrated, textile concerns. What economists and jndustrial 
specialisis ceaselessly advocated, the war has accomplished. 

At one end of the scale there is merely by-passing of the middle 
men by contracting out for the next process while holding the 
responsibility for selling the cloth one stage further on. At the 
other there is the growth of vertical concerns of the from-yarn- 
1o-garment variety. 

The pessimists are now forecasting ruin for those who have 
ventured too far in vertical integration, once customers can afford 
to pick and choose between the colour and finish of different 
materials. -To counteract this, some of the integrated concerns 
have spent many of its war-time profits in building up a brand- 
prestige by lavish radio sponsoring. But even the less ambitious 
textile concerns may find it possible to compete with market-wise 
dealers and “ convoters ” in all but the extreme margins of fashion. 
And for the customer, integration will probably help to lower 
prices, even though there is as yet no sign of it. 
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Shorter Notes 


More and more the fight for effective price centro! looks like 
a lost cause. Hopes that the Senate would undo th- mutilatior, 
inflicted by the House are fad ng, as spezal interests in 7 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee concentrat: on funhe 
weakening, rather than strengthening, the Price Contro| 4 
Already OPA has had to announce increased prices for mea 
poultry, and dairy products as a result of the slashing of foo 
subsidies by Congress. The recurrent dilemma cf whethe; 
veto a bad bill when there are no hopes of securing a better my 
face President Truman once more when he receives wh. 
remnants of price control survive the joint attacks of House ap: 
Senate. 2 
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The full-scale atom bomb tests at Bikini atoll in July lose mo:. 


and more of their pseudo-scientific camouflage. The aciive and 












internationally minded Federation of American Sciennsts ¢. Re 
clared last week that they are “co-operating . . . at the reque: a 
of their country’s armed forces,” but that they expect “ nothing ee 
of scientific value and little of technical value to peacetime yse oF C 
of atomic energy ” to result from the tests. Such plain-speaking oer 
is welcome. If the further suggestion is correct that the bays: 3 
majority of the ships will not be greatly damaged and that atom tenden 
bombing of warships is bound to te less effectively destructiy: iti 
j ova : Europe 

than bombing of cities, then the test beg'ns to look more and aoe 
more like the preliminary shot in the air. As one caricon advised choses 
the radio-listener, “ Listen close—you may not hear the next one.” Bes 
° Each 1: 
Mr James Ceasar Petrillo, president of the American Federa- It h 
tion of Musicians, is ready to fight back against Congress. T inner ¢ 
curb his dictatorial methods cf union leadership, the Lea Ac: In pac: 
was passed forbidding unions the use of coercion to force broad- had m 
casting stations to employ more musicians than they needed. J tc the 
test the legal backing of the measure, Mr Petrillo, a fortnight ago, indeed 
deliberately violated its provisions. He has now declared that if the eve 
the Bill is declared constitutional by the Supreme Court, mus- party 
cians would contract cnly with local radio stations and would leaders 
refuse to work for the large networks which supply the mos veterar 
important of American radio programmes. Such tactics are not 1944. 
likely to win him much support in Washington or elsewhere. ind th 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





New Trends in France 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


ft : june oth 
"THE French elections were very French. That si label to 

: be pinned on any explanation of their meaning, for the motives 
which lay behind last Sunday’s returns do not translate easily 
into English. Perhaps it might be fairer to say that they were 
very Conunental, because these motives would be recognised in 
lialy, in Spain or in Belgium in their several contexts. For two 
tendencies emerged from the conflict of the hustings, and they 
in turn are signs of a deeper conflict which lies at the heart of 
Europe, a conflict which provides at least one of the effective 
checks to European integration. 

These two tendencies were displayed in the defeat of the 
Socialists and in the political intervention of the French Church. 
ach is likely to have far-reaching consequences. 

It had long been clear that the Socialists were losing their 
inner cohesion. A party whose intzllectual and moral roots were 
in pacifism and the international solidarity of the working-class 
nad moved gradually from the combative positions of pre-1914 
tc the hotch-potch of local tradition and personal lovalty which, 
indeed, were about all the Socialists could claim for doctrine on 
the eve of the 1940 catastrophe. The acid test of Vichy split the 
party irrevocably ; and if to-day it lacks effective and self-confident 
leadership, this is partly because more than a hundred of its 
veterans were put beyond the pale by the November Congress of 
1944. There remained only those who had voted against Pétain, 
ind they were a minority. Even this minority was divided within 
itself, the process being repeated until this year’s Congress showed 
that some wanted unity with the Communists and some did not. 
Inevitably, the more resourceful and energetic, those least given 
tv compromise, transferred their membership to the Communists 
cr the Mouvement Républicain Populaire (Popular Republicans). 
The party has been drained of younger talent. There remains 
only a part of the old cadres. But the old allegiances, the old 
ideology, and many of the old leaders have made way to tactics 
and attitudes of a political opportunism too obvious even for a 
sceptical French electorate to swallow. 

It is not difficult to list the factors the Socialist leaders omitted 
to reckon with. A Marxist party of the middle-class which dis- 
claimed both Marx and tne middle-class, but at different times 
and to different people—and often for different reasons—might 
be excused for tripping over itself. Even that subtle Jewish sense 
ol possivilities which, more and more, has guided the “ French 
Section of the Workers’ International ” (to give the Socialists their 
tull title) since the death of Jaurés—reproducing his great gifts 
of oratory but missing too often his iron grasp of principle—must 
be caught in its own subtlety every now and then. Lately it has 
deen caught rather more often than it can afford. The Socialists 
lost heavily in last Sunday’s elections. 

If they lost some votes to the Communists, they lost far more 
to the Popular Republicans. For among the factors they omitted 
to reckon with was one that no party in France may dare to 
torget for long, and that was the political influence and interest 
of the Catholic Church. The five million odd Socialist votes 
registered in October, 1945, were mainly from the middle and 
lower middle-class (the only large block of working-class votes 
being registered in the Nord and the Pas de Calais). Very many 
were Catholic votes. ‘The Socialists wer: regarded as an authentic 
party of the Left, which, nevertheless, might be expected to stand 
frm against the Communists. They appeared, too, to have at 
heart (if not always on their lips) the ideas and ambitions of 
Genera! de Gaulle. From an anti-Communist point of view, it 
was reasonable to vote Socialist. But these Catholic, Gaullist 


anti-Communist votes have now gone to the Popular Republicans. 
And the instrumental factor was the referendum of May sth, when 
France rejected the draft constitution prepared by the first Con- 
Sutuent Assembly. eae, 

A few words of background may be helpful. The constitution 
had been drafted by the three m2'n parties in common. Many of 


those clauses which were later found to be so objectionable, 
dangerous and subversive of republican liberty had been supported 
or accepted previously by the Popular Republicans. It was only 
at the iast mement that the party went into reverse and argued 
itself into opposition. Its final decision to vote in the Assembly 
against the constutution and to recommend the country to vote 
“No ” in the referendum was based originally—and ostensibly— 
on points of comparative detail. Pastoral letters and sermons by 
the leaders of the Church suggested the true reason. 

From all that has happened it is reasonable to conclude that 
the Popular Republicans felt compelled by their Catholic loyalties 
to oppose the constitution. And the non-Marxist electorate, many 
of whom had undoubtedly come to regard the Socialists as 
politically innocuous, and even deserving allies, decided that im 
voting for the Socialists one might very well be letting the Com- 
munists in instead of keeping them out. The Socialist leaders 
saw the damage when it was too late. Not all theu spite and 
virulence against the “brother party” in the weeks before the 
elections could coax these anti-Communist votes back again. 


The Church Political 


On June 2nd the influence of the Church was once again in 
play, this time in a different direction but still to the benefit of 
the Popular Republicans. Without the referendum—and there- 
fore without the defection of the Socialist right wing—the party 
would have been sorely tried. On its right there stood a solid 
party of anti-Communists, forthright and furious to an extent 
which the Popular Republicans, clinging to their title of pro- 
gressive, could not afford to be. It was a good bet (and one in 
which many indulged) that the party, which had been for long 
uneasy within itself, would lose its right wing to the Parti Repu- 
blicain de la Liberté. And this would certainly have happened, 
had it-not been for the Church’s intervention against the con- 
stitution and its intervention against the P.R.L. on the eve of 
the elections. In respons: to this second intervention (generally 
understood if not explicit) the P.R.L. lists in a large number of 
départements were withdrawn. The right wing of the Popular 
Republicans could therefore stand firm, while the left wing of 
the party was strengthened by a large gain from the Socialists. 
Hence the gain of nearly a million votes over last October. 

In these new circumstances it seems clear that the Popular 
Republicans have come to stay and will for long remain one of 
the great parties of France A learned clerk once said that the 
Church had shown herself able to adapt her attitude to the world 
according to the ebb and flow of Christian civilisation. At one 
period she had been spiirtual, at another moral, at a third 
political, she would defend herself as she could. Secular enthu- 
siasms might come and go; the Church alone was eternal. In 
this unfathomed well of faith the Church has more than once 
drowned the heresies of a moment. More than once in recent 
history the French Church has passed through periods of political 
defence. For evidence of this one need turn only to the records 
of great Catholic politicians of the 19th century—to Falloux, 
Montalembert, Lamennais, and others not less illustrious. 

In another year of Catholic resurgence, 1871, the ultramontanc 
Univers conld write that “Catholic theology has proclaimed 
that Divine right of peoples . . .”; and to this sentiment the 
leaders of the Popular Republicans today would acknowledge 
their allegiance. It is the spirit in which—younger men then— 
they took in hand the regeneration of the Association Catholique 
de la Jeunesse Frangaise in the years after the last war. Behind 
today’s successes there lie twenty years of devotion and hard 
work, the gradual development of the ACJF’s youth organisa- 
tions (of which the Feunesse Ouvriére Catholique is. the most 
important), the slow crystallisation of ideas on social change, the 
forging of political brains and leadership. This work they sealed 
with active participation in the Resistance during the years of 
occupation. 
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They were not always smiled on by the Church. For long 
they had been distrusted by the hierarchy (the French bishops, 
after all, were for Pétain and for Vichy almost to a man); but 
this distrust is now a thing of the past. Throughout Western 
Europe the Vatican thought well to give its blessing to what it 
now 2ppears to recognise as an authentic expression of Christi- 


anity in action. (It is well known, for instance, that the Vatican 


sent money and messengers to partisan formations behind tne 
lines in Northern Italy, and allowed priests to joi these forma- 
tions even when they wer: under Communist leadership.) The 
anti-Communist, Catholic, but politically liberal middle-class has 
found at last its common denominator. And if, as M. Francois 
Mauriac writes in yesterday’s Figaro, “little more is to be ex- 
pected of a centrist Christian democracy than of a clerical con- 
servatism,” the fact remains that more may be expected of it 
in the fight against Communism, much more, than may be ex- 
pected of the Socialists. The rise of the one is as sure as the 
eclipse of the other; the change of leadership is decisive. 


Strange Interlude 


This said, it should be added that it would be wrong to attach 
much immediate importance to Sunday’s elections. The interlude 
between then and the next general election (probably in Novem- 
ber) may well be strange and surprising. The least that can 
be said is that the Government of France—as distinct from the 
routine administration—is temporarily suspended. This absence 
of Government arises from the natural unwillingness of any party 
to take upon itself 1esponsibilities which may tell against its 
chances at the next—and decisive—general election. For the 
Popular Republicans the greatest embarrassment is doubtless the 
premature nature of their success. They were ready for power 
far less than were their rivals and have achieved it just when 
its exercise will be most difficult. They lack experienced 
administrators, tried politicians, a sufficient body of doctrine. 
They will be lucky to escape major blame for difficulties in the 
next few months. 

In itself the work of redrafting the constitution presents no 
great problem. Much more serious is the financial position. The 
trades unions—both the Confédération Générale du Travail, 
under Communist influence, and the Confédération Francaise du 
Travail Chrétienne, under Popular Republican influence—have 
asked for higher wages, the CGT for an all-round increase of 
25 per cent, the CFTC for rather more. Their respective parties 
are backing them in this. Although it was the Socialist minority 
in the CGT which clamoured for immediate increases at its 
congress last April, the Socialist party seems now to have 
decided for a well-calculated opposition to higher wages which 
might risk inflation. By and large, however, it may be taken 
for granted that a good part of the unions’ demands will be 
granted. (Political considerations apart, these demands may be 
justified by a general improvement in production and by con- 
unued rise in the cost-of-living.) It may even be that the CGT’s 
demands could be met without fresh inflation if its accompany- 
ing proposals for the controlling and lowering of prices could be 
put into effect. As it is, prices are due for another sharp 
upward move in response to the higher levels at which agri- 
cultural produce from the coming harvest are likely to be fixed. 

That may be enough—it is far from the whole picture—to 
show that the incoming Minister of Finance will find himself 
called to advise far-reaching and painful changes in the general 
financial structure of the country—without having the political 
credit to carry them in the Assembly. Who would take on this 
thankless job? Or who, having taken it, would have the courage 
and authority to resist the parties’ electioneering tactics? For 
the moment, indeed, France seems ungovernable. The speed 
and skill with which the parties emerge from this suicidal con- 
Gition will bs: some measure of their fitness to survive. 


Danish Recovery . 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Some of Denmark’s post-war political difficulties have been 
brought to general notice by the recent series of widespread strikes 
in protest against the Rigsdag’s Act making strikes illegal. The 
tactics of the Communists, who since January had sought through 
strikes to consolidate the influence gained during the last years 
of the war, were responsible for thus provoking the Government. 
And the Social Democratic chairman has stigmatised them as 
“the same despicable methods . .. as those employed by 
Nazi terrorists against the Danish people.” The punishment of 
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the collaborator of the said terrorists fills in another Part of th 
present picture. But more serious is the increasingly diffcul 
position of the Danish minority in South Schleswig. For there 
are in this area over 200,000 Germans still on Danish oj] with 
others still arriving from: the East. Not only do their numbers 
cause alarm, but, as the recent arrest of one of the leaders of the 
Fidelweiss movement shows, their activities also are a potenij:) 
source of trouble. - 


Economic Uncertainty 


This unsettled political situation is reflected to some extent ‘y 
the economic field. For although Denmark emerged from th: 
war with its industry intact and a considerable, though changed 
agricultural production, shortage of necesary raw materials—in 
particular grain, oilseeds, fertilisers, coal and steel—and the 
reluctance of Great Britain, normally the largest importer of 
Danish goods, to enter into long-term contracts at current price: 
hamper reconstruction. Considerable quantities of food have 
been delivered to the British and American Zones of Germany on 
short-term contracts. And trade agreements have been concluded 
with Switzerland and Italy. But with Britain unwilling to pay 
the higher and stable prices demanded—partly as a result of the 
increase in the value of the crown from 22.40 to the £ to 19.34— 
the Danes are reluctant to sacrifice the boon of long-term stabilisa- 
tion at fixed prices for short-term agreements entailing opportuni- 
ties of higher prices, but subject to fluctuations in the state of 
the market. Subject to the above reservations, Denmark’s present 
trading position is not unfavourable. In 1944 Germany accounted 
for about four-fifths of its exports and imports. But the figures 
for 1945 showed a return to a more normal distribution. And 
in the first quarter of 1946 total imports were vaiued at Kr. 472 
million and exports at Kr. 280 million. This excess of imports 
over exports, although th: volume is comparatively small, repre- 
sents a more normal condition of Danish trade. 

It is, however, doubtful whether the present export of food can 
be maintained without considerably larger imports of raw materials 
and fertilisers. During the war Denmark was treated by the 
Germans as the zoos2 laying golden eggs. Accordingly, as the 
following table shows, the production of cereal and root crops was 
well maintained : 


In 1,000 Tons 

Average 1934-38 1944 1945 
ol TO SOULS LEA 380 280 280 
RYO CL SIV ee OEA, eesti. 260 410 320 
Oats and Barley............... 2,920 3,020 3,000 
ee Pe Tee Ee TTT eT 1,350 1,400 1,590 


These results were achieved, however, by a considerable exten- 
sion of the acreage unde: cultivation, since the lack of fertilisers 
and agricultural machinery prevented intensive cultivation. More- 
over, the lack of adequate supplies of imported feedstuffs ha 
caused reductions in livestock, as shown below: 


In 1,000’s ; 

Summer, 
1945, 

Summer, March, as *, of 
1945 1946 1939 
Cebtiess icky wsaniwavseewkan 4 3,184 3,071 a 
Dpity.: GOS bos arccnwenseronsss 1,550 1,564 % 
aaa yaprne telat Rty niel Met ape 1,617 1,812 52 
SEE Tce ano Coe one Sas oo alban e 14,596 9,364 49 


The cattle herds were thus maintained, but on home-grow# 
feeding-stuffs and at the expense of pigs and poultry. That the 
present production of meat is above the pre-war average 1s due 
to the uneconomic slaughter of cattle, whereas the amount 
butter, bacon, pork and eggs is far below the pre-war monthly 
average. The following figures give the relevant comparisons: 


Average Monthly Production in 1,000 Tons 
Butter Pork & Bacon Meat 


_— 


$098 céci-cytiors cic 158 24-5 13-1 10-3 
BONS Fass. cud ® 11-0 14-3 10-8 a 
1945, first quarter.... 17 12-1 11-0 es 
1946, first quarter.... 8-8 14-0 15 0 48 


Industrial Recovery 


In the first quarter of 1946 industrial activity reached almost 
the pre-war level, the actual index of production (1935 = The 
being 103 as compared with 109 in 1938 and 86 in 1945. : 
increased output of substitute fuel and other war-uume produce 
is partly responsible for this high level. Similarly the shorta 


of fuel has caused an increase in the generation of election 
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but in the first quarter of 1946 this had increased to 97.6 million 
kwh. Coal imports, however, showed a considerable increase in 
March to 285,488 tons, or 57 per cent of the average monthly 
imports in 1938. An encouraging feature of this activity "a that 
more workers are employed than before the war. Of every 100 
insured workers, 9.7 were unemployed in the first quarter of 
i946 as against 21.4 in 1938 and 8.2 in ro4s. 


Food to Britain 


Total exports and imports during the war were naturally much 
smaller than the normal pre-war figures. After the liberation thev 
experienced considerable changes, the main one being th ( 
resumption of large exports of food to Britain. 
shown in the following table: 


e rapid 
The trend is 


Imports Exports 
(In million kronor) 
1944 1945 1944 1945 
Pots sive vadtae anes 1,167 703 1,361 904 
From and to :— 
Germany.......... 908 167 1,090 184 
Sweden 2... sccesee 37 °5 153 62-5 72:1 
Great Britain...... 0-0 107 -2 0-0 309 -1 
NOSWRY oo cag cere eek 57 -2 90 -6 67-5 115 +2 


A strange feature of the revival of Denmark’s trade is that the 
increased importation of raw materials has enabled textiles to 
be produced once more ; now thai they are available, they are dis- 
iributed under a system of rationing. The wholesale price index 
advanced from 112 in 1938 (1935 = 100) to 213 in 1945, but 
decreased in the first quarter of 1946 to 204. The cost of living 
index, calculated on the same basis, stood in the same period at 
169 as against 107 in 1938. And the index of real wages——the 
index of retail prices divided by nominal wages—fell from 1o1 in 
1938 (1935 = 100) to 97 in the summer of 1945. During the 
same period nominal wages had, however, increased by $4 per cent. 

The deficit for Denmark’s first budget after the liberation is 
estimated at Kr. 647 million, although excise duties on tobacco 
and alcohol have been increased, as also has the tax on cinema 
tickets. Increases in the railway and postal rates are under review, 
and it is estimated that Kr. 2,700 million will be recouped from 
fraudulent taxpayers. Mainly through transfer payments of the 
cpsts of occupation the national debt rose during the war to 
Kr. 7,600 million. Notwithstanding these difficulties, and the 
likelihood of state subsidies to farmers being necessary after 
October, 1946, to finance exports to Britain, the Danish Govern- 
ment produced a very favourable impression by announcing early 
in March that the optional clauses in certain government and 
municipal bond contracts would be honoured ; £300,000 spent 
on the Resistance is also to be paid back to Britain. 


Irish Budget 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Budget which the Minister for Finance introduced on May 
8th contained seme pleasant surprises for the taxpayer. Last 
year’s deficit was less than half of that estimated at the beginning 
of the financial year. Revenue proved unexpectedly buoyant and 
expenditure was less than expected. Expenditure for the current 
financial year is estimated at £53,490,000 including £3,000,000 for 
the alleviation of distress in Europe. Of this sum £682,000 is :n 
respect of capital purposes which can be properly defrayed from 
borrowing. The net expenditure therefore amounts to 
£52,808,000. If no alteration in existing rates of taxation Is 
assumed, revenue is estimated at £55,550,000 which gives a 
surplus of £2,742,000. To this must be added the sum of 
£180,000 saved on the flour subsidy as the result of the increase 
in the rate of extraction. In order to raise the disposable surplus 
itis proposed to increase the taxation on whiskey and wines to 
yield an additional £740,000. This raises the surplus to 
£3,662,000. 


The Minister stated that he wished to allocate this amount in 
the way most calculated to benefit the community as 4 whole. 
He proposed to abolish the duties on sugar, which would reduce 
the price of sugar by one penny per pound. The standard ratc 
of income tax is to be lowered from 7s. 6d. to 6s, 6d., and con- 
cessions are to be made to encourage mining and industrial 
scientific research, Excess corporation profits tax and excess 
suftax are to be abolished from January Ist, 1947. The tax on 
Petrol is to be reduced by 6d. per gallon. These reductions 

cost the Exchequer £2,345,000 in the current financial year. 
The price of turf in areas where turf is not produced will 
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reduced from 64s. to 54s. a ton. The grants to pupils in the 
Irish-speaking disericts are to be raised. Rural postal deliveries 
are to be improved. Finally £1,000,000 is to be provided for 
the further relief of rates on agricultural land and for a tem- 
porary subsidy on agricultural labour. The expenditure involved 
in these concessions will come to £1,310,000. When all these | 
adjustments have been made there remains a surplus of £7,000. 

The Budget has given general satisfaction. The reduction in 
the price of turf and the abolition of the duties on sugar will help 
to reduce the cost of living. The lowering of the petrol duty will 
reduce transport costs and should have widespread repercussions 
on prices. The reduction in income-tax, together with the abo- 
lition of excess corporation profits tax, should have a stimulating 
effect on business. The relief to agricultural rates will lower 
agricultural costs of production and encourage farmers to invest 
their savings in their holdings and increase output. The subsidy 
on agricultural labour is meant to help farmers through the 
difficult period of re-stocking and readjustment to post-war con- 
ditions. The additional duties on whiskey and wines are essen- 
tially luxury taxes which cannot be legitimately criticised, espec:- 
ally in view of the shortage of supplies. 

The Minister for Finance outlined the Governmeni’s long 
period programme of national development which would necessi- 
tate a good deal of borrowing. He stated that the deadweight debt 
of Eire now amounts to £58,000,000, and the total debt to 
£95,000,000. The State debt rose by £18,700,000 between March, 
1939, and March, 1946. The net debt of local authorities amounts 
to about £26,000,000. The gross state debt is only three-eighths 
of the national income as compared with one and five-cighths in 
the United States and two and seven-cighths in Great Britain. 
During the war the Irish national debt increased by oniy 25 per 
cent, whereas the debts of Sweden and Switzerland (two other 
neutrals) doubled and trebled respectively. These figures were 
not given to induce a feeling of complacency but to indicate the 
scope that exists for expansion without any danger of over-’ 
indebtedness. The liquid resources of the people of Eire increased 
during the war by £148,000,000 and the external assets of the 
country by £140,000,000. These internal and external savings 
should be used to develop the resources of the country and to 
reduce unemployment and emigration. If all who emigrated 
during the war returned, Eire would have about 130,0co un- 
employed unless something was done to provide them with 
employment. 


Development Programme 


The programme of development includes expenditure on 
drainage, farm improvements, turf production, rural electrilica- 
tion, hospitals, school and university buildings, housing, sewage, 
water schemes, re-afforestation, roads, harbours, airports, and 
agricultural and industrial research. Among the capital issues 
already approved are £400,000 for the production of machine- 
won turf, £1,000,000 for the Electricity Supply Board, £350,000 
for the Tourist Board, £610,000 for airports, £800,000 for planes 
and equipment and £100,000 for the national Stud. It is also 
proposed to establish a Transitional Development Fund to operate 
during the next two years to contribute to the expenses of state 
organisations and local authorities caused by high prices in the 
post-war transitional period. The sum of £5,000,000 will be 
borrowed for this Fund this year. a 


The Minister. for Finance is determined to borrow at the 
lowest possible rates and to derive all the benefits he can from 
cheap money. He proposes to issue a long-term loan to the public 
at 24 per cent. If such an issue can be successfully floated at par, 
Eire’s credit will indeed be high. He intends also to borrow 
through the Post Office Savings Bank and the Trustee Savings 
Banks. The rate allowed on Post Office deposits is to be reduced 
from 25 per cent to 2 per cent on the first £300 of each deposit 
and to 14 per cent on sums in excess of £300. The rate allowed 
on savings certificates will also be reduced. Temporary gaps 
between expenditure and the inflow of revenue and of loans from 
the public are to be bridged by the issue of thre: months Ex- 
chequer Bills to the commercial banks at 14 per cent. The 
issue of these Bills will be a new departure im Irish public 
finance. The Government has from time to time borrowed from 
the Bank of Ireland on Exchequer Bills, but the rate charged has 
not been made public. The Minister for Finance, not unnatur- 
ally, thinks that he should share in the benefit of the cheap 
loans which the Irish banks make in the London money market. 
So long as the new Bills are confired to genuine short period 
financing they should not produce any inflationary results. The 
Bills will be eligible for rediscount by the Irish Central Bank, 
whose rate is at present 2} per cent. 
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They were not always smiled on by the Church. For long 
they had been distrusted by the hierarchy (the French bishops, 
after all, were for Pétain and for Vichy almost to a man); but 
this distrust is now a thing of the past. Throughout Western 
Europe the Vatican thought well to give its blessing to what it 
now appears to recognise as an authentic expression of Christi- 
anity in action. (It is well known, for instance, that the Vatican 
sent money and messengers to partisan formations behind tn 
lines in Northern Italy, and allowed priests to jom these forma- 
tions even when they wer: under Communist leadership.) The 
enti-Communist, Catholic, but politically liberal middle-class has 
found at last its common denominator. And if, as M. Francois 
Mauriac writes in yesterday’s Figaro, “little more is to be ex- 
pected of a centrist Christian democracy than of a clerical con- 
servatism,” the fact remains that more may be expected of it 
in the fight against Communism, much more, than may be ex- 
pected of the Socialists. The rise of the one is as sure as the 
eclipse of the other; the change of leadershp is decisive. 


Strange Interlude 


This said, it should be added that it would be wrong to attach 
much immediate importance to Sunday’s elections. The interlude 
between then and the next general election (probably in Novem- 
ber) may well be strange and surprising. The least that can 
be said is that the Government of France—as distinct from the 
routine administration—is temporarily suspended. This absence 
of Government arises from the natural unwillingness of any party 
to take upon itself responsibilities which may tell against its 
chances at the next—and decisive—general election. For the 
Popular Republicans the greatest embarrassment is doubtless the 
premature nature of their success. They were ready for power 
far less than were their rivals and have achieved it just when 
its exercise will be most difficult. They lack experienced 
administrators, tried politicians, a sufficient body of doctrine. 
They will be lucky to escape major blame for difficulties in the 
next few months. 

In itself the work of redrafting the constitution presents no 
great problem. Much more serious is the financial position. The 
trades unions—both the Confédération Générale du Travail, 
under Communist influence, and the Confédération Frangaise du 
Travail Chrétienne, under Popular Republican influence—have 
asked for higher wages, the CGT for an all-round increase of 
25 per cent, the CFTC for rather more. Their respective parties 
are backing them in this. Although it was the Socialist minority 
in the CGT which clamoured for immediate increases at its 
congress last April, the Socialist party seems now to have 
decided for a well-calculated opposition to higher wages which 
might risk inflation. By and large, however, it may be taken 
for granted that a good part of the unions’ demands will be 
granted. (Political considerations apart, these demands may be 
justified by a general improvement in production and by con- 
tinued rise in the cost-of-living.) It may even be that the CGT’s 
demands could be met without fresh inflation if its accompany- 
ing proposals for the controlling and lowering of prices could be 
put into effect. As it is, prices are due for another sharp 
upward move in response to the higher levels at which agri- 
cultural produce from the coming harvest are likely to be fixed. 

That may be enough—it is far from the whole picture—to 
show that the incoming Minister of Finance will find himself 
called to advise far-reaching and painful changes in the general 
financial structure of the country—without having the political 
credit to carry them in the Assembly. Who would take on this 
thankless job? Or who, having taken it, would have the courage 
and authority to resist the parties’ electioneering tactics? For 
the moment, indeed, France seems ungovernable. The speed 
and skill with which the parties emerge from this suicidal con- 
dition will bs: some measure of their fitness to survive. 


Danish Recovery . 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


SoME of Denmark’s post-war political difficulties have been 
brought to general notice by the recent series of widespread strikes 
in protest against the Rigsdag’s Act making strikes illegal. The 
tactics of the Communists, who since January had sought through 
strikes to consolidate the influence gained during the last years 
of the war, were responsible for thus provoking the Government. 
And the Social Democratic chairman has stigmatised them .as 
“the same despicable methods . . . as those employed — by 
Nazi terrorists against the Danish people.” The punishment of 
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the collaborator of the said terrorists fills in another part of the 
present picture. But more serious is the increasingly difficult 
position of the Danish minority in South Schleswig. For there 
are in this area over 200,000 Germans still on Danish soil, with 
others still arriving from the East. Not only do their numbers 
cause alarm, but, as the recent arrest of one of the leaders of the 
Edelweiss movement shows, their activities also are a potential 
source of trouble. 


Economic Uncertainty 


This unsettled political situation is reflected to some extent ‘y 
the economic field. For although Denmark emerged from the 
war with its industry intact and a considerable, though changed. 
agricultural production, shortage of necesary raw materials—in 
particular grain, oilseeds, fertilisers, coal and steel—and ihe 
reluctance of Great Britain, normally the largest importer of 
Danish goods, to enter into long-term contracts at current prices 
hamper reconstruction. Considerable quantities of food have 
been delivered to the British and American Zones of Germany on 
short-term contracts. And trade agreements have been concluded 
with Switzerland and Italy. But with Britain unwilling to pay 
the higher and stable prices demanded—partly as a result of the 
increase in the value of the crown from 22.40 to the £ to 19.34— 
the Danes are reluctant to sacrifice the boon of long-term stabilisa- 
tion at fixed prices for short-term agreements entailing opportuni- 
ties of higher prices, but subject to fluctuations in the state of 
the market. Subject to the above reservations, Denmark’s present 
trading position is not unfavourable. In 1944 Germany accounted 
for about four-fifths of its exports and imports. But the figures 
for 1945 showed a return to a more normal distribution. And 
in the first quarter of 1946 total imports were vaiued at Kr. 472 
million and exports at Kr. 280 million. This excess of imports 
over exports, although th: volume is comparatively small, repre- 
sents a more normal condition of Danish trade. 

It is, however, doubtful whether the present export of food can 
be maintained without considerably larger imports of raw materials 
and fertilisers. During the war Denmark was treated by the 
Germans as the zoosz laying golden eggs. Accordingly, as the 
following table shows, the production of cereal and root crops was 
well maintained : 


In 1,000 Tons 
Average 1934-38 1944 1945 
Ue Se SS SISSON i. S 380 280 280 
WV). F565 VN ie. 260 410 320 
Oats and Barley............... 2,920 3,020 3,000 
Pee nish 5 3h i's 5 oe crcatesd 1,350 1,400 1,590 


These results were achieved, however, by a considerable exten- 
sion of the acreage unde: cultivation, since the lack of fertilisers 
and agricultural machinery prevented intensive cultivation. More- 
over, the lack of adequate supplies of imported feedstuffs has 
caused reductions in livestock, as shown below: 


In 1,000’s ; 

Suinmer, 
1945, 

Summer, March, as ®), of 
1945 1946 1939 
Cebe 4 kh ntian) sans sen nyo 3,184 3,071 97 
Oy SOD. bonne sane Ase relma s 1,550 1,564 9% 
Sotind b eich ae whence x aah os <4nhe 1,617 1,812 52 
MIS co Soe e cee teN spat as 14,596 9,364 49 


The cattle herds were thus maintained, but on home-grows 
feeding-stuffs and at the expense of pigs and poultry. That the 
present production of meat is above the pre-war average is duc 
to the uneconomic slaughter of cattle, whereas the amount o 
butter, bacon, pork and eggs is far below the pre-war monthly 
average. The following figures give the relevant comparisons: 


Average Monthly Production in 1,000 Tons 
Butter Pork & Bacon Meat 


Saat 


9008 cichycstiscors . Je 158 24-5 13-1 10-3 
WONG 208K date KS ol 11-0 14-3 10-8 4-9 
1945, first quarter.... 7-7 12-1 11-0 ws 
1946, first quarter... 8-8 14-0 15-0 48 


Industrial Recovery 


In the first quarter of 1946 industrial activity reached almos! 
the pre-war level, the actual index of production (1935 = 10 
being, 103 as compared. with 109 in 1938 and 86 in 1945. The 
increased output of substitute fuel and: other war-time products 
is partly responsible for this high level. Similarly the shortag‘ 


of fuel has caused an increase in the generation of electricily: 
In 1938.2 monthly average of 68.7 million kwh. was produceé, 
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but in the first quarter of 1946 this had increased to 97.6 million 
kwh. Coal imports, however, showed a considerable increase in 
March to 285,488 tons, or §7 per cent of the average monthly 
imports in 1938. An encouraging feature of this activity 1s that 
more workers are employed than before the war. Of every 100 
insured workers, 9.7 were unemployed in the first quarter of 
i946 as against 21.4 in 1938 and 8.2 in 1945. 


Food to Britain 


Total exports and imports during the war were naturally much 
smaller than the normal pre-war figures. After the liberation they 
experienced considerable changes, the main one being the rapid 
resumption of large exports of food to Britain. The trend is 
shown in the following table: 


Imports Exports 
(In million kronor) 
1944 1945 1944 1945 
Petal ies besten ses 1,167 703 1,361 904 
From and to :— 
Germany.......... 908 167 1,090 184 
Swedehi. «»5 dane d.nes 375 153 62-5 72-1 
Great Britain...... 0-0 107 -2 0-0 309 -1 
Bway ss osu are 57 -2 90 -6 67°5 115 -2 


A strange feature of the revival of Denmark’s trade is that the 
increased importation of raw materials has enabled textiles to 
be produced once more ; now thai they are available, they are dis- 
tributed under a system of rationing. The wholesale price index 
advanced from 112 in 1938 (1935 = 100) to 213 in 1945, but 
decreased in the first quarter of 1946 te 204. The cost of living 
index, calculated on the same basis, stood in the same period at 
169 as against 107 in 1938. And the index of real wages—the 
index of retail prices divided by nominal wages—fell from ror in 
1938 (1935 = 100) to 97 in the summer of 1945. During the 
same period nominal wages had, however, increased by 54 per cent. 


The deficit for Denmark’s first budget after the liberation is 
estimated at Kr. 647 million, although excise duties on tobacco 
and alcohol have been increased, as also has the tax on cinema 
tickets. Increases in the railway and postal rates are under review, 
and it is estimated that Kr. 2,700 million will be recouped from 
fraudulent taxpayers. Mainly through transfer payments of the 
costs of occupation the national debt rose during the war to 
Kr. 7,600 million. Notwithstanding these difficulties, and the 
likelihood .of state subsidies to farmers being necessary after 
October, 1946, to finance exports to Britain, the Danish Govern- 
ment produced a very favourable impression by announcing early 
in March that the optional clauses in certain government and 
municipal bond contracts would be honoured ; £300,000 spent 
on the Resistance is also to be paid back to Britain. 


Irish Budget 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Budget which the Minister for Finance introduced on May 
8th contained scme pleasant surprises for the taxpayer. Last 
year’s deficit was less than half of that estimated at the beginning 
of the financial year. Revenue proved unexpectedly buoyant and 
expenditure was less than expected. Expenditure for the current 
financial year is estimated at £53,490,000 including £3,000,000 for 
the alleviation of distress in Europe. Of this sum £682,000 is in 
respect of capital purposes which can be properly defrayed from 
borrowing. The met expenditure therefore amounts to 
£52,808,000. If no alteration in existing rates of taxation is 
assumed, revenue is estimated at £55,550,000 which gives a 
surplus of £2,742,000. To this must be added the sum of 
£180,000 saved on the flour subsidy as the result of the increase 
in the rate of extraction. In order to raise the disposable surplus 
itis proposed to increase the taxation on whiskey and wines to 
yield an additional £740,000. This raises the surplus to 
£3,662,000. 


The Minister stated that he wished to allocate this amount in 
the way most calculated to benefit the community as a whole. 
He proposed to abolish the duties on sugar, which would reduce 
the price of sugar by one penny per pound. The standard rate 


of income tax is to be lowered from 7s. 6d. to 6s. 6d., and con- 
cessions are to be made to encourage mining and industrial 
scientific research, Excess corporation profits tax and excess 
suftax are to be abolished from January Ist, 1947. The tax on 
Petrol is to be reduced by 6d. per gallon. 
Will cost the Exchequer {2,345,000 in the current financial year. 
The price of turf in areas where turf is not produced will be 


These reductions 
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reduced from 64s. to 54s. a ton. The grants to pupils in the 
Irish-speaking disericts are to be raised. Rural postal deliveries 
are to be improved. Finally £1,000,000 is to be provided for 
the further relief of rates on agricultural land and for a tem- 
porary subsidy on agricultural labour. The expendiiure involved 
in these concessions will come to £1,310,000. When ail these 
adjustments have been made there remains a surplus of £7,000. 

The Budget has given general satisfaction. The reduction in 
the price of turf and the abolition of the duties on sugar will help 
to reduce the cost of living. The lowering of the petrol duty will 
reduce transport costs and should have widespread repercussions 
on prices. The reduction in income-tax, together with the abo- 
lition of excess corporation profits tax, should have a stimulating 
effect on business. The relief to agricultural rates will lower 
agricultural costs of production and encourage farmers to invest 
their savings in their holdings and increase output. The subsidy 
on agricultural labour is meant to help farmers through the 
difficult period of re-stocking and readjustment to post-war con- 
ditions. The additional duties on whiskey and wines are essen- 
tially luxury taxes which cannot be legitimately criticised, espec:- 
ally in view of the shortage of supplies. 


The Minister for Finance outlined the Governmeni’s long 
period programme of national development which would necessi- 
tate a good deal of borrowing. He stated that the deadweight debt 
of Eire now amounts to £58,000,000, and the total debt to 
£95,000,000. The State debt rose by £18,700,000 between March, 
1939, and March, 1946. The net debt of local authorities amounts 
to about £26,000,000. The gross state debt is only three-eighths 
of the national income as compared with one and five-eighths in 
the United States and two and seven-cighths in Great Britain. 
During the war the Irish national debt increased by oniy 25 per 
cent, whereas the debts of Sweden and Switzerland (two other 
neutrals) doubled and trebled respectively. These figures were 
not given to induce a feeling of complacency but to indicate the 
scope that exists for expansion without any danger of over- 
indebtedness. The liquid resources of the people of Eire increased 
during the war by £148,000,000 and the external assets of the 
country by £140,000,000. These internal and external savings 
should be used to develop the resources of the country and to 
reduce unemployment and emigration. If all who emigrated 
during the war returned, Eire would have about 130,0co un- 
employed unless something was done to provide them with 
employment. 


Development Programme 


The programme of development includes expenditure on 
drainage, farm improvements, turf production, rural electrifica- 
tion, hospitals, school and university buildings, housing, sewage, 
water schemes, re-afforestation, roads, harbours, airports, and 
agricultural and industrial research. Among the capital issues 
already approved are {£400,000 for the production of machine- 
won turf, £1,000,000 for the Electricity Supply Board, £350,000 
for the Tourist Board, £610,000 for airports, £800,000 for planes 
and equipment and {£100,000 for the national Stud. It is also 
proposed to establish a Transitional Development Fund to operate 
during the next two years to contribute to the expenses of state 
organisations and local authorities caused by high prices in the 
post-war transitional period. The sum of {5,000,000 will be 
borrowed for this Fund this year. e 


The Minister. for Finance is determined to borrow at the 
lowest possible rates and to derive all the benefits he can from 
cheap money. He proposes to issue a long-term loan to the public 
at 24 percent. If such an issue can be successfully floated at par, 
Eire’s credit will indeed be high. He intends also to borrow 
through the Post Office Savings Bank and the Trustee Savings 
Banks. The rate allowed on Post Office deposits is to be reduced 
from 2} per cent to 2 per cent on the first £300 of each deposit 
and to 1} per cent on sums in excess of £300. The rate allowed 
on savings certificates wil] also be reduced. Temporary gaps 
between expenditure and the inflow of revenue and of loans from 
the public are to be bridged by the issue of three months Ex- 
chequer Bills to the commercial banks at 1% per cent. The 
issue of these Bills will be a new departure in Irish public 
finance. The Government has from time to time borrowed from 
the Bank of Ireland on Exchequer Bills, but the rate charged has 
not been made public. The Minister for Finance, not unnatur- 
ally, thinks that he should share in the benefit of the cheap 
loans which the Irish banks make in the London money market. 
So long as the new Bills are confined to genuine short period 
financing they should not produce any inflationary results. The 
Bills will be eligible for rediscount by the Irish Central Bank, 
whose rate is at present 2} per cent. 
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Government Contract Policy—I 





An Approach to Costing 


HE Public Accounts Committee, whose deliberations are 
followed by the business community a good deal less 
closely than they deserve, last session adopted the unusual course 
of devoting almost one-third of its time to the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production’s unfortunate experiences with a single sub- 
contractor. This one case forms the whole substance of the 
recently-published Second Report of the Committee for 1945-46, 
which is supported by some ninety columns of evidence and 
twenty pages of appendices. These tell the dreary story of one 
of the most glaring examples of the failure of Government price- 
fixing arrangements. The Committee naturally pursues it for its 
own sake, but the circumstances also illumine many basic issues 
of Government contract policy as a whole. 

Simmonds Aerocessories, Limited, and associated companies 
produced throughout the war period specialised nuts indis- 
pensable for the aircraft industry, and sold them direct to the 
aircraft firms. Even before the war, the Air Ministry was dis- 
satisfied with the group’s prices. It was unable, however, to 
reserve the right to investigate costs on the sub-contracts, and 
no accounts were produced to it until March, 1943, when those 
for 1941 became available. The group made successive reduc- 
tions in prices, but these fell far short of the cuts required to 
allow for production economies derived mainly from a rapidly 
rising turnover, and wholly extravagant profits resulted. In the 
three years 1939-41 the group earned £1,915,000, on a paid-up 
capital of under £30,000 and total “ capital employed ” assessed 
for EPT purposes in 1939 at £440,000. By 1942 the group 
estimated its capital employed at £900,000, including profits 
ploughed in, so that, even on that liberal basis, profits for the 
three years averaged 70 per cent per annum. For the six years 
1939-44, the average annual return was over 30 per cent., calcu- 
lated on the highest figure claimed for capital employed 
(£1,000,000 in 1943), and based on the group’s own accounts: 
on Government accounting principles, it would certainly have 
been higher still. In 1944 the Ministry, having made various 
abortive efforts to bring the position under control, took the 
unprecedented step of imposing a price-determination order. 
This reduced prices by a further 10 per cent, but the reduction 
occurred only a few months before the output trend turned 
sharply downwards, and shortly afterwards the Government was 
obliged to reverse its actién and make a refund to the company. 


x 
This deplorable case is not of major importance in itself. By 
the standards of Government wartime expenditure the contracts 


of the Simmonds group were not large. And the fact that one 
group of firms—or even, for that matter, a score of firms—have 


_ slipped through the departmental net is certainly no sufficient 


proof that the Government’s system of contracting is defective 
as a whole. But this case does draw attention to the difficulties 
and problems, as well as the deficiencies, which beset contract 
price-fixing even at a time when the Government was armed 
with wholly abnormal powers. The system deserves re- 
examination—both for the light it throws upon the wartime trend 
and distribution of business profits, and from the standpoint of 
its suitability for continuing large-scale purchases by the Govern- 
ment in time of peace. 

Even now, after more than six years of intimate contact with 
Government contracting and costing departments, very few 
industrialists fully understand either the principles or the diffi- 
culties of the system under which they have worked. That is 
chiefly the Government’s fault. It has never really tried to 


explain itself to its contractors. Its standard contract clauses 


have, of course, been available to all, and most of its detailed 
rules of costing and computation of capital employed have long 
been familiar to many accountants. But these are the mere 
mechanics of the system. There has never been any single 
comprehensive statement upon principles and policies, much less 
any attempt to present :he Government point of view in a way 
that might appeal to the business man, with his very different 
approach. Most of the vital data are, however, available— 
scattered through the reports, the copious minutes and related 
memoranda of the Public Accounts Committee ; the surveys by 
the National Expenditure Committee, especially the Fourteenth 
Report of 1942-43 ; and a few papers prepared by the FBI and 
similar bodies. The material is diffuse and often difficult, but, 
in view of its importance for thousands of contractors and many 
times that number of shareholders, it is remarkable that nobody 
during the war found time to sort it out and present a detailed 
picture for all to see. 
x 


Only the salient pieces of the jigsaw puzzle can be assembled 
here, with the object of showing how and why Government 
contract policy, especially in its price-fixing aspects, has evolved 
during the past decade. Before the rearmament programme was 
launched in 1935 the traditional method of Government pur- 
chase was still that of competitive tendering by approved firms 
for relatively short-term orders. Three main advantages were 
claimed for this procedure. It ensured, or was supposed to 
ensure, that the Government secured the lowest possible price 
(though the delays and consequent uncertainties often made 
important firms reluctant to tender). It was simple, and avoided 
all the troubles of costing and price-fixing formule. Most 
important of all, it put the Government, and individual civil 
servants, above suspicion of partiality in the placing of their 
custom. The rearmament programme, involving the placing of 
long-term contracts with selected firms, the creation of capacity, 
and the erection and management of new factories on behalf of 
the Government, made the first important inroads into this 
system. The Admiralty, with its specialised work and limited 
number of contractors, had for long employed other systems as 
well ; but, in general, experience of non-competitive contracting 
Was not extensive. 

After the outbreak of war the competitive system was pro- 
gressively curtailed—not merely, as was commonly supposed. 
because of the delays it had usually involved, but especially 
because an emergency requiring the maximum use of all avail- 
able capacity left no scope for effective competition. It was then 
that the real difficulties . There were three groups of 
problems. If price could not be settled by the rule-of-thumb 
device of tenders, the Government’s obligation to pay no more 
(and, in theory at least, no less) than a “ fair and reasonable ” 
price compelled it to adopt the costings approach. In other 
words, to assess a “reasonable” price, the purchasing depart- 
ment had to have knowledge of the contractor’s costs, obtained 
from direct investigation either of his earlier (completed) con- 
tracts or of the contract to be priced, after completion ; or, in 
certain cases, the department’s production engineer or technical 
expt might estimate the costs, in the light of his general know- 

ge of the product, after examination of the particular con- 
tractor’s methods and circumstances. Secondly, there arose the 
concept of the “ reasonable ” profit, and the thorny problem of 
the principles by which it should be measured. Thirdly, control 
of price had to be reconciled with the need to preserve the con- 
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yactor’s imcentive to achieve two related but sometimes 
wnflicting objectives—maximum output and minimum cost, in 
ams of “ real” resources, in manpower and scarce materials, as 
jstinct from financial outlays alone. 

In the early years of the war the Government was obviously 
seoccupied with the first of these two sets of problems. The 
seory was that, if the public purse could not be protected by 
gmpetition, it had to be protected by some form of costings 
check. Price came to be conceived as two distinct, even unre- 
ited, elements—costs and profits, the first of which had to be 
yertained and the second controlled. Though there were 
sdoubtedly instances of Government purchases (especially 
wb-contracted purchases) at standard or list prices without 
mowledge of costs, the costings approach became general. It 
iid, however, pursue devious routes. The crudest form of cost- 
pus contract, whereby the contractor receives his ascertained 
wsts, Whatever they happen to be, plus a percentage profit on 
gst, is of course a positive inducement to inefficiency and waste. 
Profit is made to vary directly with the level of costs ; whereas, 
{these factors are to be related at all in the price-fixing formula, 
he variation ought to be inverse. Thanks to recollections of 
014-18, the vicious effects of this system were recognised even 
athe rearmament phase. During the war it was never exten- 
wely employed, though somewhat improved variants were used 
n special cases, such as repair work and certain types of con- 
sruction work, in which estimation of costs appeared impractic- 
ible. 

The modern version of “ cost-plus,” its lineal descendant so 
n speak, is the costed contract, subject to a maximum price 
greed in advance or at an early stage. The contractor receives 
is actual approved costs as ascertained by post-costing (that is, 
ust examination of the work by Government investigators after 
kliveries under the contract are complete), plus an approved 
nofit, provided that the resultant price is not higher than the 
meviously agreed maximum. This system was widely adopted, 
specially by the Ministry of Supply. Even in its simplest form 
twas obviously a marked improvemen: upon the old cost-plus 
stem, because profit was no longer directly related to costs— 
twas assessed separately and had to be “reasonable.” More- 
wer, if sufficient data were available for close estimation of 
sts in advance, the maximum price could operate as a valuable 
make upon inefficiency. In itself, however, the system provided 
© positive inducement to efficiency. Because it relied upon 
wst-costing, the contractor knew that, within the limits of the 
maximum price, he would always recover his costs—especially 
is the maximum price itself was often adjustable by sliding scales 
lor changes in material prices or wage-rates. It was virtually 
mpossible for such a contractor, provided only that he showed 
masonable efficiency and his work was good enough to pass 
wernment inspection standards, ever to make a loss. 

The Ministry of Aircraft Production hoped to avoid these 
weaknesses of post-costing by pursuing instead the pre-war 
uperiments of the Air Ministry in pre-estimated “ technical ” 
sts. The objective here is to fix the price on the basis, not of 

al costs ascertained after the event, but of an estimate, made 
advance, of what would be reasonable costs for the contractor 
question. This method, too, involves cost investigation at the 
watractor’s works, but the examination, instead of being 
ected to the financial records as such, considers actual pro- 
ction processes and machine-times for a “ sample” period ; 
he “technical ” cost investigator gives his estimates, covering 
ime costs only, in terms of man-hours and materials. These 
fures are then converted into financial terms by Government 
st accountants, who estimate wage-rates and material prices 
id add an estimated loading for overheads. The unit cost thus 
imputed, plus a “ reasonable” profit, forms the basis of the 
purchasing department’s negotiations with the contractor ; and 
he resultant agreed price is then a “ fixed ” or firm price which 
¢ contractor receives whatever his actual costs under the 
intract—except that, in some cases, there may be sliding scales 
changes in wages and material prices. . ts 

ln , this is an admirable system, which at its best 
an work extremely well. The “ fixed” price, agreed in advance 

the contract, leaves the contractor full incentive ; and if the 
chnical estimates of prime costs and the accounting estimates 
t overheads are reasonably accurate, a well-negotiated price will 
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leave little “ slack ” for inefficiency. In practice, these conditions 
are extremely difficult to attain. Technical estimates, particularly 
for articles that have not been Jong in production, may err widely; 
overheads are difficult to assess without specific cost investiga- 
tion ; and output rates rarely conform to forecast. For each of 
these reasons, and because of sheer pressure on investigating 
staffs, it has often proved impossible to agree the price in 
advance of the contract. Instead, the investigations have taken 
place during the actual work in question, which means that, the 
higher the contractor’s costs before and during the investigation, 
the higher the price he is likely to be able to negotiate. 

In evidence last October, the MAP admitted that for 16 per 
cent of the aircraft contracts negotiated in 1943, ostensibly on 
a “ fixed ” price basis, prices were not agreed until after the work 
had actually been completed ; for a further 20 per cent they were 
settled only towards the end of the production period ; and in 
only 45 per cent of the total number of cases were they settled 
in advance, or at an early stage, of production. In the remaining 
fifth of the contracts, the estimated costs basis had to be aban- 
doned, and direct cost examination had to be substituted. In 
any case, as the Select Committee pointed out in 1943, the 
system of technical costing needs to be supplemented by regular 
scrutiny of the actual outturn of the contracts thus negotiated, 
which requires either direct post-costing on a sample basis, or 
careful review of a firm’s overal! results as shown by its annual 
accounts. It by no means necessarily follows, therefore, that so- 
called “ fixed” price contracts achieved by technical costing are 
superior in their effects, either from the point of view of 
efficiency or from the narrower financial standpoint, to ordinary 
post-costed contracts—and the contrary is often true. 


The choice between the various methods could not, however, 
be decided on their relative merits in principle. It was fairly 
quickly realised that sheer shortage of accountants—in industry 
as well as in the Government service—and intense pressure upon 
cost investigators made extensive post-costing impracticable. In 
1941-42, 39 per cent of the 74,000 contracts placed by the 
Ministry of Supply was of the post-costed type, and the pro- 
portion by value was certainly much higher, owing to the 
preponderance of other methods of contracting for the 
numerous purchases of general stores. By May, 1942, this 
Ministry had arrears of 12,800 completed contracts awaiting 
costing, and the total had risen by 3,800 in three months. A 
switch to fixed price contracts was the only possible means of 
avoiding a situation which was rapidly becoming intolerable. In 
1942-43, although the number of orders placed rose to nearly 
100,000, the proportion of costed contracts dropped to 28 per 
cent and by 1945 had fallen to 20 per cent. In this case, how- 
ever, the fixed prices were achieved hardly at all by the “ tech- 
nical” system: the Ministry worked instead on the knowledge 
of actual costs built up in the past, during the phase of post- 
costing, so that the prices were ordinarily agreed before, or at 
an early stage in, the life of the contract. It should be added, 
for the sake of completeness, that the Admiralty employed a 
combination of each of the systems described above, plus some 
more complicated variants of its own. 

Shortage of specialised man-power also largely explains the 
delays in tackling the problem of sub-contractors’ prices, of 
which the Simmonds’ case is but one of the more striking 
examples. Because cases of extravagant profits were brought 
to light only belatedly, there arose the objectionable price- 
rebates system, which has caused so much dissatisfaction in the 
light engineering industry, in particular. Indeed, it was not 
until the later years of the war, after relief had been obtained 
through fixed-price systems and other methods of avoiding 
detailed cost-ascertainment (such as uniform or standard prices 
for selected groups of producers, based upon sample investiga- 
tion of average costs), that the difficult sub-contract questions 
could be squarely faced. 

In principle, the departments by the end of the war had 
solved most of the basic issues of contract mechanism. But 
they had by no means wholly solved the other two main groups 
of problems—those arising from the concept of “ reasonable ” 
profit and from the issue of incentive—although substantial 

rogress had been made. These aspects will be discussed in 
ater articles, in the light of peacetime needs. 
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Sisal Prices and Prospects 


(By a Correspondent) 


N Thursday, last week, the Board of Trade announced 
that from May Ist to the end of 1947 it would raise its 
buying price for sisal in British East Africa by £18 9s. a ton ; 
the price of No. 1 quality will therefore be £48 9s. The 
decision has little significance, considered merely as one of 
a series of recent price increases for primary materials. But 
behind it lies a story of a growing industry, which produced 
key materials during the war. In the “ phoney war” period, 
when the blockade was considered capable of winning the war 
for the Western Allies, there were optimists who expected that 
Germany would be brought down by a shortage of binder 
twine ; as a result, they estimated that the harvests of Central 
Europe would not be reaped, and hunger would defeat the enemy 
in a couple of seasons. This was poor military calculation, but 
a compliment to the hard fibres which were denied to Germany. 
They are essential, unglamorous, utilitarian materials, yet their 
economic importance is considerable—the value of the new 
Board of Trade sisal contract itself is about {11 million, and 
this is for only one member of the family of “ hard fibres.” 
Hard fibres are, indeed, the least generally known of all indus- 
trial plant fibres. Their rigid construction, length, strength 
anageperebility give just the qualities needed for a variety of 
important purposes, for which more loosely constructed fibres 
such as cotton, bast fibres such as jute, or inferior fibre such as 
coir are unsuitable. Wherever ropes, cordage, or twines, in 
which these special qualities are of importance, are required, 
the sources of supply are either sisal or manilla—both of them 
known as “hard hemps.” Before the war, the total world con- 
sumption amounted to just over 500,000 tons annually, of 
which two-thirds was sisal and one-third manilla. Demand grew 
steadily, and as an exception to most primary commodities, pro- 
duction had difficulty in keeping pace with it. Price fluctuations 
were wide, following world exchange and trade conditions, and 
bearing little relation to the demand and supply of the commo- 
dity ; there was never any appreciable carry forward of stock in 
relation to production in amy year. 


* 


The original source of supply of hard fibres was Mexico, 
where the industry was started on a commercial scale in 1873. 
In the early part of this century some plants (which had been 
sent from Central America to Florida, where they failed to 
flourish) were taken to what was then German East Africa, and 
sixty out of a thousand survived. They were intended to 
establish an industry in East Africa to supply cordage for the 
German navy. In fact, they established the only industrial 
production of hard fibres in the British Empire which served 
a key purpose in the second world war. Between the two wars, 
the industry was built up, not only in Tanganyika, but also in 
Kenya and Uganda, although the two latter countries produce 
only 20 per cent of East African output. About 80 per cent 
of the producers are resident owners, and they are of many 
nationalities. In 1939, East Africa constituted the greatest pro- 
ducing area of hard fibres in the world—and the only one, on 
any scale, within the British Empire or the sterling area—with 
an annual sisal output of 120,000 tons. The Netherlands East 
Indies produced 80,000 to 90,000 tons, mainly in Sumatra and 
Java ; Mexico exported 70,000 tons, its balance of 30,000 to 
40,000 tons being used in local manufacture ; Cuba, Haiti, and 
the Portuguese and French colonies in Africa produced between 
them a further 40,000 to 60,000 tons ; and the Philippines, the 
exclusive source of manilla, produced between 150,000 to 
170,000 tons, of which one-third was efficiently produced by 
Japanese growers. 

In the earlier stages of the war, the blockade cut off the 
European market for 150,000 tons of hard fibres, and in 1940 a 
restriction scheme of 20 per cent was consequently introduced 
in East Africa. At the beginning of 1942, when the production 


from the Netherlands East Indies and the Philippines was cut y 
East African output was given first priority. Strenuous effo; 
were made by the American Government throughout Cent 
America and the Carribean, and even in the rich food produ 
ing areas of Wisconsin, to produce hard fibres; althous 
millions of dollars were poured out in capital outlay, 
schemes proved for the most part uneconomic, and their eff 
to increase supply had little success. East Africa proved th 
main source of Allied hard fibre supplies. From 1941 to 194 
production increased by 40 per cent. Their war effort provg 
that East African sisal producers are efficient and capable ; a 
these qualities owe much to their bard experience gaing 
between the wars, when they built up an infant industry on ve 
limited resources. 


® 


After the 1914-18 war, the controlled price of hard fib 
was {99 per ton, but it fell to an average of about £40 per to 
up to the 1930-31 depression. After that date, the price w 
halved ; wages in the industry feil proportionately, and profi 
virtually disappeared. They were entirely inadequate, not on 
to provide a reasonable return on capital, but also to m 
development and native welfare expenditure even on a meag 
scale. Prices fluctuated by as much as 75 per cent, without an 
ascertainable relation to supply and demand of the commodi: 
despite the steady growth in consumption. 

Sisal has a long life—from ten to 25 years, according 1 
soil and climate. It can grow in many parts of the tropics, b 
commercial yields are only obtainable in special situations, pa 
ticularly in coastal areas. It takes from three to seven years t 
mature, and its cultivation requires long-term views by pi 
ducers. The processing of cut leaf is done locally on the estat 
—in one year the East African industry handles over 4} miili 
tons of leaf—and expensively equipped plantation organisaticr 
are thus required, with machinery and considerable labo: 
forces, to prepare and cultivate large planted areas. In additiot 
transport facilities, including lorries, cars, miles of light railag 
with diesel or other locomotives, and trains have been installed 
and roads bridges and culverts have been constructed. Buil 
ings of every description, including native villages, staff hous: 
factories, workshops, stores, baling and drying establishmen 
have to be constructed, and amenities, including sanitary, healt 
and recreational services, water supplies, market halls, cc 
houses, dressing stations, native allotments, and in some cas 
even hospitals, mosques or churches, and schools are provide 
for all of which the facilities are free. In fact, a modern sis 
estate is expected to provide all the services, even including \4 
collection, which in less primitive and more settled communit 
are the responsibility of the community. Owing to low Si 
prices in the past, much of this expenditure has necessarily bec 
on an inadequate scale. The capital required per ton of pré 
duction pre-war was about £50, with a minimum output 
1,000 to 2,000 tons ; today the cost is nearer {100 per 10 
Before the war, the amount of capital invested per acre in 
East African sisal industry was less than half of that invest 
per acre in the Java sisal industry, and the yield obtained 
Java, as a result, was greater. 

Before the war, the United Kingdom consumed about 2 
per cent of the East African production, the balance being “ 
throughout the world, but mainly in Europe and North Amer 
During the war the UK demand doubled, and the price 
East African sisal was controlled by the British Government. 
a basis approximately £20 per ton lower than that paid by " 


American and other Governments to all other producing © 


tries. A substantial proportion of the output was delivered ! 
the British Government under reverse lend- to the Americ 


Government, and taken into accoun* at the low contro™ 
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African price. A similar price difference arose in deliveries to 
other countries, such as Russia, India, Australia and South Africa; 
o these sisal was delivered free or sold without profit by the 
British Government. Thus the sisal industry and the public 
revenues of Tanganyika and Kenya have foregone money badly 
needed for development and native welfare. Producers elsewhere 
were more fortunate in building up cash reserves. 

During the war, East Africa did not press the British Govern- 
ment on the question of price policy. But recently the issue has 
been raised, and a comprehensive case, based on expenditure 
essential for maintaining production and a fair return on the 
capital employed, has been submitted by the East African pro- 
ducers. As a result the fob price of East African sisal, by 
agreement with the Board of Trade, has been increased by 
{18 gs. a ton to the end of 1947. As the average East African 
port price during 1945 was £27 15s., the increase is substantial ; 
it represents a total average price to the producer of about £46 
aton. The price will meet growers’ costs and will provide a 
more adequate margin, which should attract capital to the 
industry for re-equipment and development. The average cif 
price is about £60 a ton, or just over 6d. a Ib., which is regarded 
as reasonable for consumers. Demand for sisal is inelastic, 
and its cost is not appreciable in agriculture or to industrial uses. 

If Mexico and the Portuguese African colonies—now the 
only other major sources of world supply, which together almost 
equal the East African production—prices have also recently 
been raised. Mexican sisal has been raised from 8} to 10} cents 
a Ib., fob, equivalent respectively to {£46 10s. and £57 Ios. 
aton, and Portuguese East African sisal from $180 to $220 
aton, or £45 to £55 a ton. The American Government has 
in fact bought as far as it could into 1947, at dollar prices to 


the producer equivalent to about {10 a ton in excess of the 


new East African price. In free markets the price is over £100 
2 ton, whilst Chilean hemp is £175 a ton and Turkish £300, 
though both of these are soft hemps required for special cordage 
purposes. ! 

Of all fibres, hard fibres are in the. shortest supply, and sub- 
stitutes—even treated paper which was used for binder twine 
for harvesting in Germany during the war-—are all more expen- 
sve. Apart from filling the pipe-lines for restocking, which will 
in due course absorb a year’s producticn, the present shortage 
is about 40 per cent of normal annuai supplies. There is little 
likelihood, however, that there will be any rapid or appreciable 
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increase in supplies tor some years. It is doubtful whether more 
than 40,000 tons of manilla will be available from the Philippines 
in 1946, while American Government sponsored abaca pro- 
duction in Central America, which may reach 20,000 tons, is 
both of indifferent quality and expensive in capital outlay. The 
Netherlands East Indies sisal industry still has long-term 
problems to face, and native wage rates, which before the war 
were substantially lower than in East Africa, may need con- 
siderable upward adjustment in the future. 

Producers are anxious to maintain reasonable prices for con- 
sumers and to meet the growing demand. They would agree 
that the resuscitation of Philippine manilla and Java sisal is 
important, if the growing world demand for hard fibres is to 
be met. There may be some falling off in future demand for 
binder twine resulting from increased use of combine harvesters, 
but this is being more than offset by the increasing demand of 
the hay baler, especially in America, and to a growing extent 
elsewhere. Hard fibres will still find their main outlet, how- 
ever, in a wide variety of cordage, ropes and twines, where 
strength and relative cheapness are of importance. The present 
increase in price cannot do very much to stimulate supply, save 
over a long term period of years. 

Primary producers in the tropics of the Colonial Empire take 
the view that in the past their interests and economy have been ° 
unduly subordinated to the economy and interests of industrial 
countries. Certainly, the sisal industry of East Africa was a 
sub-economic industry over a period of years before the war, 
despite the constant and growing demand. Producers consider 
that their return should not be less than that of distributors, 
users and those who finance their product. Nor do they relish 
being tied to a fixed sterling price, and while they desire in 
every possible way to support the British market, they resent 
any suggestion that they are a mere appendage to the British 
economy, particularly when they see profitable markets beyond 
the sterling area. Part at least of their costs are incurred in dol- 
lars, and their wage rates are more than double those paid to 
native labour in adjacent territories. These matters are doubt- 
less receiving critical attention in East Africa—and indeed 
throughout the tropical Empire. Last week’s announcement of 
the higher sterling price for sisal will undoubtedly be welcomed 
by growers. But there are still important problems of produc- 
tion, marketing and the provision of new capital which will have 
to be solved during the next few years. 


Business Notes 


The Banks and Gilt-Edged 


The banks seem to have seized with both hands the oppor- 
tunities created in the gilt-edged market by ihe appearance of 
the new tap loan. Although the tap was turned on only ten 
days or so before their monthly making-up dates, the clearing 
banks last month added nearly £40 million to their investment 
portfolios. This is easily the largest movement in the new ex- 
pansionary phase which began last summer, and carries the total 
© yet another record level at £1,322 million. Though the magic 
of cheap money may have lost a little of its lustre in the market, 
iis still working strongly upon the banks. Few would have 
ventured, twelve months ago, to predict that the initial stage 
of reconversion would have witnessed an expansion of bank 
investments at a pace which compares with the fastest movement 
of the war period itself. But the inexorable pressure upon bank 
tarnings of rising costs on the one hand and of reduced money 
lates On the other, is having its effect. Since last July, when 
the downward movement of investment holdings exhausted itself, 
the total has risen by almost £200 million, and in the past nine 
months has been rising at an annual rate of over £260 million. 
In the “ war-year ” 1940-41, when the biggest war-time growth 
cccurred, the increase was £253 million. It is noteworthy, too, 
that in this last month’s increase every one of the Big Five 

$ participated—though the National Provincial Bank’s share is 
*2aIn a very modest onc. 


The mere glutting of the market with supplies of short-term 


 8sets—through the prolonged suspension of the “tap ”—and the 


Chancellor’s repeated threats of still lower interest rates would 


not, however, by themselves have precipitated so large a move- 
ment. The cheap money mechanism has this time been lubri- 
cated by the policy of using the proceeds of sales of tap securities 
and Defence Bonds to redeem Treasury deposit receipts (which 
declined by £75 million last month) while allowing she Treasury 
bill issue to rise. The banking position has thus become more 
flexible than at any time since the early phase of the war. Last 
month both the bill portfolio and the holding of call money 
(by which bills are financed in the money market) reached new 
high levels, the combined total rising by £67.5 million to no 
less than £771 million—a figure which contrasts with the low 
point of only £289 million in the spring of last year. Thus the 
ratio of money market assets to deposits has risen in just over 
twelve months from 6} to 15; per cent, and is now only slightly 
below the levels customary before the war. 

The large expansion of investments is, however, also a reflec- 
tion of the relatively small demands for bank advances which 
have so far resulted from the industrial transition. Advances 
rose last month by £13.6 million, but this movement was not 
sufficient to make good April’s exceptional fall, and the total 
expansion since VJ is still only {£90 million. The reconversion 
demands, however, have been a good deal larger than these 
figures suggest, for the winding-up of munitions contracts has 
in recent months resulted in large repayments of war-time accom- 
modation. It is possible that the principal effect of this offsetting 
factor has already been felt. If so, the impact of reconversion 


upon the overall banking position may shortly become more 
marked, especially as settlements of EPT will be draining away 
industrial funds earmarked against such liabilities. 
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Hire-Purchase Prepares the Way 


It has long been recognised that increasing state intervention 
and planning leads inevitably to tighter forms of organisation 
among private industrial and business groups, and in particular 
to the formation of trade associations. Each group in turn 
becomes conscious of the need for a single voice which can talk 
authoritatively to the Government across the conference table. 
Recently, this tendency has spread to the field of finance. A few 
months ago a new Issuing Houses Association was formed. Now 
comes a Hire-Purchase Finance Houses Association, as distinct 
from the Hire-Purchase Trade Association. The distinction :‘s 
important, for it largely explains both the need for the new 
organisation and the particular form it has assumed. In the past, 
the problems and needs of hire-purchase finance have rarely been 
considered in a general context, but only in that of the particular 
trades which“rely upon its services. Hence the need for a finance 
association, and hence the steps it is taking to ensure a general 
approach, by excluding from its membership concerns which are 
predominantly involved in the finance of particular classes of 


goods or localities. Membership is open only to companies with | 


a wide range of business, both geographically and in types ot 
goods financed. 

This is the only restriction upon entry which is contemplated, 
and it is emphasised that no constraints will be imposed upon 
competition between members, whether by means of a standard 
tariff of rates or otherwise. If these principles are carefully 
pursued (and the choice, a natural one, of so confirmed an indi- 
vidualist as Mr. Gibson Jarvie as first President is a substantial 
assurance on this point), the work of the association should be 
wholly beneficial. Within the whole structure of hire-purchase 
trading there are such obvious dangers of abuse, whether by ex- 
cessive extension of credits, excessive charges or bad selection of 
risks, that cohesion of the big finance concerns which stand at 
the apex of the credit pyramid is plainly desirable. Publication 
of statistics of. business and exchange of credit information 
berween members would alone be sufficient justification for the 


- new body. 


Its main function in the short run, however, will undoubtedly 
be that of studying, and discussing with the Government, the 
liquidation of the constraints which war-time conditions have 
imposed. Hire-purchase business of the pre-war type, especially 
in ‘consumers goods, was brought almost to a standstill, though 
an important business was done in certain types of capital goods, 
such as agricultural tractors. Many of the specific restrictions 
are being progressively removed, but the scope for consumption 
goods trade must for some time be limited in any case by the 
fact that cash buyers alone can absorb all available supplies. 
Demands for capital goods finance, however, are now reviving 
rapidly, and one concern has already approached the Capital 
Issues Committee for permission to increase its capital. On a 
somewhat longer view, the Association might well find itself in 
the higher reaches of economic policy. It will be recalled that 
the Coalition Government’s Employment White Paper mentioned 
regulation of hire-purchase trading 2s one of the possible sub- 
sidiary instruments of boom and slump control. It would 
certainly be wrong to regard the formation of the new body as 
a first step towards implementing such a policy; but if the 
Government wishes to move along that road, its way will now 
be less difficult than it would otherwise have been. The initial 
members of the Association are Bowmaker Ltd, British Wagon Co 
Ltd, Mercantile Credit Co Ltd, Mutual Finance Ltd, North 
Central Wagon & Finance Co Ltd, Olds Discount Co Ltd and 
United Dominions Trust Ltd. 


Sterling Balances 


The Parliamentary frenzy that followed the Vinson “ revela- 
tions” of the manner in which Britain would tackle the settle- 
ment of its external sterling debts has now died down ; but before 
subsiding it produced in its final convulsion a piece of interesting 
information. The Chancellor in answer to a questioner asking 
for the latest available information on the size of “ blocked sterling 
balances” stated that on March 31, 1946, these totalled £3,500 
million. In the form in which it was given the answer is not 
a model of clarity. That was no doubt the fault of the questioner 
who, had he been better advised, would have framed bis question 
in a manner to obtain more unequivocal information. As it is, 
there is honest room for doubt whether the Chancellor’s figure 
related to gross or net external liabilities and, whether or not it 
included overseas loans. The probability is that the total of 
£3,500 million is a very rough measure of this country’s net quick 
external liabilities together with overseas loans on March 31st 
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last. If that be so, the figure compares with that o 
million for June 30, 1945, which appeared in the White Pape: 
(Cmd. 6707), giving the statistical material presented durin ~~ 
Washington negotiations. On this evidence the rate of omen ‘| 
disinvestment as reflected in these figures is shown to have { iL, 
very See re re £150 million in nine atadhe 
against the rate of some £615 million in 1 ill; 
Hest teil’ of sees: 5 944 and {'560 million in 


The overall improvement is the product of a variety of ex. 
periences in current transactions with other countries. In the 
case of India, for example, the sterling holdings of the Reslites 
Bank increased by a further £235 million between June 3 
1945, and the end of March, 1946, a movement which b+ itself 
would account for far more than the whole of the deterioration 
in Britain’s external capital position over that period. Ther: 
were important countervailing movements, including the sub. 
stantial overdrawing by France on her sterling account during 
that period. Nor must it be forgotten in measuring the latest 
deterioration in the quick external assets position in tecms of the 
current payments deficit that Britain has, to some extent beea 
covering that deficit by living on the lend lease pipe line jor 
surpluses and, therefore, on the $650 million part of the credi: 
negotiated in Washington last year. a 


{£3,355 


* x x 


New Road Haulage Agreement 


Negotiations have been proceeding between the Ministry 0! 
Transport and the Road Haulage Assuciation on a form of acree- 
ment between the Government and the road hauliers when the 
existing Road Haulage Organisation is wound up in August. An 
arrangement has been reached by which the Ministry will relin- 
quish control of road transport at present exercised through the 
Road Haulage Organisation, on the understanding that the road 
haulage industry will operate a scheme ensuring expeditious trans- 
port at reasonable ratss for Government sponsored road traffic. 
Adoption of the scheme will be considered at a meeting of the 
National Council ‘of the Road Haulage Association next week. 


The proposals provide for an emergency reserve of vehicles 
equivalent to a minimunt carrying capacity of 40,000 tons. 
Hauliers will be invited to contribute by contract. This will 
specify the proportion of the total tonnage to be supplied which 
may be called upon at so many hours’ notice. The contractual 
obligation will be to supply a certain carrying capacity, not specific 
vehicles, but contractors will be asked to classify the tonnege 
offered. Contracts will be for a minimum of twelve months with 
the option for the Association to extend the term for two further 
six-month periods if required by the Ministry. The whole ques- 
tion will then be reviewed by the Ministry and the Association. 
Haulage rates will be based on current operating costs instead 
of, as at present, On the level of costs at October, 1942, plus 2 
percentage for cost imcreases since that month 


The agréement, which does not prejudge the issues involved in 
nationalisation of road transport, is clearly intended to cover an 
undefinable period when supplies for the Services, food and build- 
ing materials will have to be moved in bulk on Government 
account. The test of the scheme will be whether it can provide 
for the rapid mobilisation and deployment of the road transport 
resources involved, on either a regional or a national basis. 
The wartime success achieved by the industry in the Road Haula 
Organisation gives a reasonable assurance of satisfactory work- 
ing if the plan is adopted. 


* x x 


Cotton Credits 


The limitation or suppression of war industries in ¢x-enemy 
countries will inevitably throw on the light industries the burden 
of providing sufficient exports. The reparations plans for both 
Germany and Japan appear to lay particular emphasis on a revival 
in exports of textiles. Faced with a choice between continuing 
to meet the cost of essential imports and promoting competition 
with their own textile industries, the British and US Governments 
have chosen the lesser evil, no doubt in the conviction that in the 
long run a revival of the German and Japanese textile industries 
is anyhow inevitable. 

In the meantime neither Germany nor Japan has made much 
progress towards revival. In both countries a large propor 
of the machinery has been destroyed or damaged and shortages © 
spare parts, fuel, labour and raw material have prevented the 
operation of more than a small propert’en of the surviving capacity: 
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a 


orethought 


For the benefit of family and friends none would 
grudge time and effort, and a little forethought can 
do much to help them. Consider, then, the 
advisability of making an appointment—appoint 
the executor of your will. You alone can do 
it; upon your present forethought depends the 
future protection and comfort of those whose 
welfare you have at heart. 


In this and similar matters the Midland Bank 
Executor and Trustee Company are ready to 
help. You may appoint them as your sole 
executor, or to serve jointly with a member of 
your family or a friend. The Company will 
always be there to act in the best interests of all 
concerned, bringing the long experience and 
sympathetic understanding of those who have 
devoted their life’s work to this service. The 
Manager at any branch of the Bank will welcome 
inquiries concerning this undertaking, or you may 
call at the Company’s own offices in London and 
in convenient provincial centres. 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 


WORKING TOGETHER-—the District Bank and 


ils customers. 


DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 
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SUCCESS 


for any firm depends largely on good 
work by a happy and contented staff. 


And the wise employer knows the 
value of a good staff pension plan 
for attracting and keeping the best 
workers. 

New and existing staff plans can 
be adjusted to fit in with any national 
plan. 


An enquiry will enable you to 
judge how a plan for your staff will 


serve YOU. 


Write to the Secretary. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 








Banking in the East 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China 
has pleasure in announcing that it has reopened 
most of its Far Eastern Branches and at each of 
them the Bank is again able to provide a skilled 
and specialised financial service. Manufacturers, 
Exporters and Importers planning to establish, 
renew or extend business relations with the East 
are invited to consult the Managers of the Bank 


in London or Manchester. 


Eastern Branches in 


The 
Chartered 
Bbersels 

of india 
Australia 
and China 


INDIA 

CEYLON « BURMA 
MALAYAN UNION 
DUTCH EAST INDIES 
SIAM «+ CHINA 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
BORMSO (SARAWAK) 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853. ~ 


Head Office - - -+- -+- = 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


West End Office - - 28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch - - 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
Affiliated Bank in India - - The Allahabad Bank Limited 
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A recent survey of the Japanese textile industry has indicated that 
by the end of this year 3,000,000 cotton spindles will be workable 
and that a further 235,000 spindles may be added through further 
repairs. This compares with an installed capacity in 1941 of 
13 million spindles. In looms the reduction has been rather 
smaller, from 360,000 in 1941 to a total now workable of about 
120,000. The number of spindles and looms actually in operation 
is, of course, very much less and was estimated some months ago 
at only 10 per cent of surviving capacity. In Germany conditions 
are similar. 

As Britain has a large surplus of wool and America a large 
surplus of cotton, there is a strong incentive to both countries to 
assist in the rehabilitation of the textile industries in all countries, 
whether ex-enemy or not. This incentive is all the greater because 
of the world shortage of textile manufactures. The United States 
has offered to supply enough cotton to keep the German industry 
in all four zones working to capacity and has already imported 
the first 10,000 tons into the American zone. This cotton will be 
paid for by the export of 40 per cent of the finished goods, and 
any additional exports will be used to meet the cost of other 
imports. A similar arrangement for Japan involves the use of 
200,000 tons of American cotton. There is enough capacity to 
make use of this quantity of material in 1946, and it is planned 
to spin 144 million pounds of yarn by the end of November to 
meet export requirements. This is apparently coupled with an 
export programme for 1946 of 30 million pounds of yarn, 900,000 
pounds of knitwear and 350 million square yards of cloth. In the 
absence of figures of current production and exports (and it is high 
time that such figures for both Germany and Japan were collected 
and published) it is impossible to form an accurate judgment on 
the chances of achieving such a programme. But from what is 
known of the rate of recovery it seems unlikely that exports will 
reach so large a scale before 1947. 

The supply of cotton to other countries has been financed along 
more orthodox lines. The Export-Import Bank has advanced 
cotton credits of $5 million to Finland, $10 million to the Nether- 
lands, $25 million to Italy, $33 million to China, and, within the 
last few weeks, $20 million to Czechoslovakia. These advances 
carry interest at 2} per cent. They should be sufficient to finance 
exports of over 150,000 tons of raw cotton—a substantial total, 
but less than Japan alone will absorb on present plans. 

The revival of the cotton industry throughout the world is 
obviously of benefit to the United States, struggling with an 
accumulated stock of 2} million tons of raw cotton. Lancashire 
need waste no tears on markets for which she has little to spare 
and which she might be unable to supply for years to come. The 
countries which are more likely to suffer a real loss of trade are 
those which profited, like India and Brazil, from the preoccupations 
of the chief exporting countries. 


* * * 


Finance Corporation’s First Accounts 


There has never been any general agreement about the extent 
of the “gaps” in financial machinery which the two finance 
corporations formed last year were designed to fill. And even 
those who were convinced that the new companies had a sub- 
stantial part to play did not expect them to face any great rush 
of business at the outset. It is clear, however, from the first 
accounts of the Finance Corporation for Industry—the larger 
of the two concerns, whose capital is held in three equal parts 
by the Bank of England, the insurance companies and the invest- 
ment trusts—that its initial operations have been both different 
in character and rather more limited than was at first envisaged. 
The accounts cover the period from May 19, 1945 to March 31st 
last, and although the minimum sum which the corporation will 
provide for any one borrower is £200,000 (smaller sums must be 
sought from the Industrial and Commercial Finance Corpora- 
tion formed by the joint stock banks), the total actually lent by 
March 31st was no more than £254,000. At that date, however, 
the company was committed to make further advances—or par- 
ticipations—totalling £1,080,000. But even the combined amount 
is tiny by contrast with the large resources at the company’s 
command. 

The subscribed capital, it will be recalled, is £25 million, 
though, as originally planned, only a small fraction—2 per cent— 
has been called up. The object of retaining a large reserve of 
uncalled capital is to enable the company to work at fine rates 
and to afford first-class cover for the borrowings from the banks 
by which its business is to te mainly financed. Its borrowing 
powers are {£100 million, and since the date of the accounts. it 
has begun to exercise them. The amount required, however, is 
likely to remain small for some time to come: a statement accom- 
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panying the accounts reveals that applications now 
sideration which are shortly likely to result in busin 
to about £2,000,000. , 

The rather disapr<¢ntingly slow start cannot, however * 
regarded as any real guide to the Corporation’s future. |; ;, 
partly due to the difficulties of initial organisation in an experi- 
mental phase ; but, in the opinion of the board, it is also largely 
attributable to the effects of the Government’s nationalisation 
programme and the slow progress of reconversion in certain 
industries. The company originally expected that the basic 
industries would provide its main field of operation, but in fact 
its business so far has come almost wholly from other sources— 
including diesel engines, permanent prefabricated houses, gas tur- 
bines, shipping, electrical components and chemicals. Not until 
the line has been drawn plainly between the public and the privat: 
sectors in the steel industry, or until working party reports for 
other industries have been considered and acted upon will it be 
possible to judge whether the Corporation is likely to do much 
of the substantial business which might result from these groups. 
In the meantime, it will no doubt play a useful, though modest, 
role in the financing of miscellaneous business—especially in cases 
in which reconversion operations are not of a kind which could be 
immediately financed through the public capital market. 


under cop- 
€s$ amount 


x * x 


Record Bill Applications 


Nowadays the practice of the discount market in tendering 
for Treasury bills is so stereotyped that fluctuations in total appl:- 
cations closely reflect changes in demand from other applicants— 
and any large increase is generally a sign that the Bank of Englani 
is participating, either for its own banking department or on 
behalf of overseas monetary authorities. That was certainly true 
of last week’s eve-of-holiday tender, when total applications rose 
by £30 million to £267.5 million, the highest figure yet touched. 
Because official quarters can afford to pay a higher price than 
the discount market, the average rate of discount dropped to the 
unusually low level of 10s. ojd. per cent, and the market's allot- 
ment quota fell from 52 per cent to only 33 per cent, its smallest 
since the end of December. The authorities, no doubt, were 
anxious to replenish their portfolio after the maturity of the 
large quantities of early June bills which they had taken from the 
market during the recent recurrent spasms of money pressure. 

The supply of bills available to the banking system is now 50 
ample, however, that the market no longer complains at the 
occasional inroads made by official competition. For twelve 
months the underlying trend of market supplies has been strongly 
upwards. During May the volume of bills passing to the discount 
market was, on the average, fully £20 million per week larger 
than in May, 1945, at over £70 million, and in March and Apri! 
the margin exceeded £30 million. Of the £1,900 million of tender 
bills outstanding at end-May, nearly half—rather over £900 mi- 
lion—had passed through or ‘was held by the discount houses. At 
end-May, 1945, the total of outstanding bills was £1,500 million, 
but the market share was only £460 million. 

The expansion of the bill supply available to the market and 
the banks has thus been much more than proportional to the 
increase in the tender offerings. The main explanation of this 
disparity is undoubtedly the slackening of the rate of accumuls- 
tion of overseas holdings of sterling balances, part of which are 
held in the form of tender bills. Until the middle of last year 
these balances were rising much faster than the total of tencer 
bills ; but in the three months to end-September last the difference 
was only {10 million, and from figures given by the Chancellor 
last week (discussed in a Note on page 376) it appears that in the 
six months to end-March the expansion of the tender bill supp: 
was actually £5,000,000 greater. 


* ® x 


Royal Dutch Resumes Dividends 


Royal Dutch has followed the same general principle as Lever 
Brothers and Unilever NV in the method of giving a return 
shareholders in respect of the occupation years. But in the pr- 
posed 20 per cent scrip distribution, there is the technically 
portant distinction that its bonus is notionally on account 4 
1944, the accounts for the years 1940/43 being regarded as closed. 
Again, the Unilever distribution is to be in 4 per cent preferene 
shares, while the Royal Dutch issue is in ordinary stock. In both 
cases the scrip declarations attract Dutch dividend tax of 15 re 
cent, but on precedent should escape UK taxation—quite !ogical.'; 
since no distribution of the companies’ assets is involved. a 

The Royal Dutch. states. that,.in accordance with the Dutc 
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pecree On Legal Rehabilitation, the bonus shares will be blocked, 
parently until legality of ownership has been established. Mean- 
ile, the bonus shares can be transferred subject to special or 
general licence of the Council for Legal Rehabilitatiin—though in 
at event the total proceeds of first transfer in the Netherlands 
gi) be blocked. Comment has naturally been aroused by the 
sence of any Mention of similar blocking provisions in the case 
jthe Unilever distribution. There is certainly no obvious reason 
ay there should be any difference of treatment. A further Royal 
Durch announcement on the position of foreign holders is awaited. 

In addition to the scrip bonus, Royal Dutch is to pay gross 
ah dividends of 5 per cent for 1944 and 6 per cent for 1946. 
Tiese distributions of 11 per cent will bear the whole of the 
uch dividend tax on the cash and scrip distributions. This 
pans that British shareholders will receive a gross payment of 
sly 6.35 per cent subject to tax, 

The market reception of the announcement has naturally been 
gmewhat restrained by the directors’ statement that the company 
wil be seriously affected if the Dutch Capital Increment Bill 
comes law in its present form. 


* * * 


jnother Argentine Railway Mission ? 


With Argentine Railway stocks down to levels representing 
iat a minor proportion of the nominal capitalisation end pros- 
xcs sO entirely dependent on major policy decisions yet to 
k ken by the Peron administration, it would be difficult to 
daracterise any particular level of quotations as being either 
» high or too low. In the sad history of Argentine Railway 
fmance in the last twenty years there have been many expres- 
was Of good intentions as regards foreign capital on the lines 
i President Peron’s recent remarks and not a few missions to 
axcuss the future of the British-owned railways. The new 
mssion which is said to be leaving shortly for talks with the 
digentine Government will wrestle with a nationalistic regime 
ich has the advantage of being in a particularly independent 
sonomic and financial position. Whether Argentine’s sterling 
mances prove to be an asset or a liability to the British case 
mains to be seen. The one hard fact is that the Mitre Law 
upires this year. 

The market, however, is for the time being acting on some 
sleric prompting that something will be done and that that 
mething will flatter present quotations. In the early stages of 
a recovery support concentrated on leading debentures carry- 
mg arrears. BA Pacific 5 per cent 1912 debenture, with 70 per 
xt of gross arrears, has appfoximately doubled at 51, while 
Mantra Argentine 5 per cent debenture, cum 12} per cent gross 
mitars, has risen 25 points to 74. BAGS 4 per cent debenture 
a Western 4 per cent, which are up to date with their interest, 
we risen less dramatically by about 14 points to 73 and 72 
spectively. More recently interest has switched more to the 
sane despite the fact that they are mostly non-cumulative. 
AGS 6 per cent pteference at 214, BA Western 4} per cent at 


P mt Comm Argentine 6 per cent at 29} have been recent 


* x * 


uhr Coal Mission Report 


Far-reaching recommendations are made in the technical 
‘ort on the Ruhr coalfield submitted to the Ministry of Fuel 
d Power by a mission from the Mechanisation Advisory Com- 
utee. ‘The findings are based on visits to 14 coal mines, a few 
them in the Dutch coalfield. The mission’s terms of reference 
Kuded the examination of coal face equipment with particular 
oe & power loading devices ; underground transport with 
“ial reference to locomotive haulage ; winding and shaft layout 
d general surface arrangements. 
nietim recommendations. of the mission have already been 

into effect. These called for close liaison between the industry 
this country and the North German Coal Control ; teams of 

sh specialists to visit the Ruhr, and the transfer of certain 
sman mining equipment to this country for examination. 

€ suggestions now submitted may be considered as taking 
* broad recommendations of the Reid Report for improving 
inical efficiency one stage further by making specific recom- 
“dations for experimenting with German technical methods 


“adapting them to the British coal industry. Considerable space 


&ven to the horizon method of Ruhr mine development, a 
ea of extraction enabling coal to be won ftom seams 
“CA Tise steeply to the surface. The mission have been im- 
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pressed by the machinery for co-ordination of research and 
development and suggest its adoption in Britam. The 
German Coal Owners’ Association had a research and 


development department consisting of two series of study 
committees, one dealing with producticn the other with 
coal preparation and chemicals, composed of technicians. Dealing 
with coal face equipment, the mission considers that mechanical 
packing should be developed here under suitable conditions with- 
out delay. Specific suggestions are also offered on the improve- 
ment of illumination at the coal face, an improvement strongly 
recommended in principle by the Reid Report. Concrete recom- 
mendations are made on experimental work both here and in 
Germany on the us¢ of the ccal plough. 

Among a variety of technical subjects discussed, including wind- 
ing and shaft layouts, surface layouts and the supply and use of 
power, the underground transport recommendations are of par- 
ticular interest. It is generally agreed that the British coal- 
mining industry has more leeway to make up in this direction than 
any other. Locomotive haulage has bzcome firmly established 
in the Ruhr owing to its greater flexibility and less frequent break- 
downs compared with rope haulage. Existing Diesel installations 
are due to be removed as the necessary equipment becomes avail- 
able. The mission recommends the introduction of the trolley 
into Britain without delay under suitable conditions. This may 
be considered by some a revolutionary change, for it involves a 
break, wherever it may be introduced, with the customary use of 
the Diesel in this country and a revision of the safety regulations. 
Increased efficiency has also been obtained in the Ruhr from the 
current type of mine car used with locomotives and the weld- 
bonded track. 

There will have to be experimentation with and adaptation of 
many of these ideas before they can be applied even selectively to 
the British coalfields. But they illustrate the technical handicap 
which has been weighing cumulatively on the coal industry for 
several generations. 


« * * 


Higher Retail Sales and Stocks 


Increases in retail sales were recorded regularly during the 
early months of this year, and the latest figures, for April, have 
broken records in nearly all categories of non-food merchandise. 
The index for non-food goods (1942=100) stood at 148 in April, 
compared with 121 in March, and an average of 113 for the 
previous twelve months. The wave of buying, which has long’ 
been expected to follow the end of the war, is beginning to gather, 
momentum. 

The flow of supplies to the shops is also gathering speed. The, 
rate of increase is more uneven between different categories of 
goods than might have been expected from the figures of retail 
sales. Increases in output during the first quarter of this year, 
compared with March, 1945, vary from 2 per cent in domestic 
pottery (this low figure is due to the high proportion of export) 
to 530 per cent in household electrical goods, Furniture produc- 
tion is running at about half the pre-war rate, but is more than 
two and a half times what it was fifteen months ago. 

A feature of the latest figures is the rise in both retail and 
wholesale stocks, despite the higher level of sales in both branches 
of distribution. Stocks have been at a dangerously and irksomely 
low level for so long, that this increase is to be welcomed. Larger 
stocks mean fewer shopping difficulties for the consumer, and give 
traders a better chance of doing their job properiy. The fact that 
stocks of household goods are mounting, so soon after the end 
of the war, does suggest that restraint on buying has not been 
lifted as much as might have been expected. 

It may well be that the housing shortage is a potent influence 
limiting purchases. Retailers’ sales of household piece-goods are 
not in step with their increasing supplies. During the war, people 
bought oniy what they desperately needed. Now there appears 
to be a certain inertia—the consumer has waited so long io re- 
pienish and replace his equipment, that he feels he might as well 
wait a little longer. “In the main, the public appears to be biding 
its time, either for better goods, a wider choice, or lower prices. 


* * * 


Hosiery Industry Dispute 


The difficulty of finding a compromise between the a:titudes 
of employers and workers on introducing.a three-shift. system 
to make full use of limited machinery in the curren: reconstruc- 
tion period is illustrated in a dispute in the hosiery. industry, 
Representatives of the National Union of Hosiery Workers have 
been negotiating on the Joint Industrial] Council with the manu- 
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facturers for a guaranteed week, minimum wages and the appli- 


cation of the three-shift system. Negotiations have broken down 


on the last issue and also because the workers’ representatives 
consider that the Joint Industrial Council is not representative 
of the employers. Strike action would involve some 30,000 
workers. 

It is recognised that firms making “fully fashioned” goods 
should operate a three-shift system while there is a machinery 
shortage, but the union demands that it shall be controlled by 
licence, to be issued by the Joint Industrial Council. There is 
also disagreement on the wage-rates offered. The union’s claim 
that the employers are not fully represented on the Council is 
apparently based on the fact that the union represents 90 per cent 
of the workers at the wartime level of concentration 
of the industry and the employers only 60 per cent. 

Representatives of both sides will meet Ministry of Labour 
officials again in just over a week’s time. The progress of the 
dispute will be followed with interest, for the issues raised are 
likely to find their more and more frequent counterpart in other 
industries, as factories and labour settle into the post-war 
industrial pattern, with all the problems of dislocation and recon- 
version of labour, plant and equipment. 


* * * 


Cotton Ballot 


Since the decision to close the Liverpool cotton market, it 
has constantly been suggested that the cotton spinners are far 
from unanimous in their preference for the pre-war system of 
trading over bulk purchase by a Central Buying Commission 
under Government control. This view, expressed by Mr Herbert 
Morrison at his conference with the spinners and merchants on 
April 25th, led the Federation of Mastez Cotton Spinners to issue 
a questionnaire to all firms engaged in cotton spinning, whether 
members of the Federation or not. The replies indicate that, of 
the members of the Federation, 91 per cent, measured in mule 
equivalent spindles, were in favour of the pre-war system, I per 
cent against, and 8 per cent gave no reply. The corresponding 
percentages for non-members were 45.2, 0.4 and 54.4. Excluding 
the Lancashire Cotton Corporation and J. and P. Coats, neither 
of which replied, the percentage in favour was over 90 per cent 
and the percentage against Iess than 1 per cent. 

Something must be allowed, in a ballot of this kind, for the 
close association between spinners and merchants, many of whom 
sit together on the boards of spinning companies. But there 
are no grounds for supposing that the exclusion of firms with a 
direct interest in the livelihood of the merchants would yield a 
substantially different result. Nor is there any evidence that the 
mill managers would have given other answers. The facts speak 
for themselves: the spinners are overwhelmingly against bulk 
purchase by a Government agency, and disturbed by the prospect 
of continued limitations on the range of qualities of raw material 
from which they may select. 


* x x 


J. Lyons’ Accounts 


Profits of J. Lyons and Company for the year to March 31st 
last amounted to £970,130, against £907,090 in 1945 and £1,011,980 
in 1939, and the dividend has been restored to 22} per cent, 
the rate paid before the war. The accounts are attractively pre- 
sented, but they are still disappointingly uninformative, for the 
directors have not taken any considerable steps to anticipate the 
enactment of the Cohen Committee recommendations. The 
omnibus profit item includes dividends from an unspecified 
number of subsidiaries, some of which made losses last year. As 
the total net investment in subsidiaries amounts to only £692,276 
out of a balance-sheet total of £18,868,540, there might, at first 
glance, seem to be no great need for a consolidated statement. 
The shareholdings are entered at or under cost at £543,155, and 
without any indication of their contribution to earnings it is 
impossible to measure whether this valuation is cautious or 
generous. The directors also withhold information about the 
amount and nature of the company’s tax payments and the 
size of the depreciation provision, which covers both lease- 
hold redemption and plant depreciation. Neither the profit and 
loss account nor the balance-sheet give any information about 
the size of annual transfers to contingencies reserve ; for instance, 
how does this reserve compare with the surplus of free reserves 
and carry forward, totalling £2,551,461? The balance-sheet 
would be improved if freehold and leasehold properties and 
plant were stated separately, with the depreciation allocations 
appropriately divided. Shareholders have no cause for dissatis- 
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faction with the company’s results, but the directors, 
formerly prepared to issue the accounts on a deci 
for the sake of clarity, would do a great service to 
holders if they showed a similar enthusiasm for 
accounting practice. 


who wen 
mal. systeq 
their share 
Progressiy 


* * ® 


Marks and Spencer Results 


The trading profits of Marks and Spencer for the year 4 
March 31, 1946, were £2,539,801, against £2,463,646 in the pre 
ceding year; provision for taxation, at £1,075,000, was £35,00 
lower, The withdrawal of an over-provision of taxation , 
£75,000 and a draft of £609,089 on the carry forward enables th 
general reserve to be increased by £1,000,000 to £3,150,000, whic 
with the carry forward of £705,302 is equivalent to more tha 
one and three-quarter times the ordinary capital. The balance shes 
reflects some increase in activity. Stocks have risen from £8618 
to £1,209,103; but they are still much below the £1,642,629 g 
March, 1939, when prices were lower and goods were fra 
of purchase tax. Total currents assets have reached £6,563,2 
and net current assets, at £3,831,517, are up by £393,066 ont 
year. The chairman points out in his statement that the shortag 
of raw materials and labour increase costs of production an 
prices and that controls restrict choice, already curtailed | 
shortages of goods and of coupons. The tendency of the publi 
to demand a higher standard of quality in goods than before t 
war has continued and may become permanent. 


x * * 


Tea Statistics 


The resumption of the publication of statistics by the Int 
national Tea Committee is welcome. The problem facing t 
growers before the war was to regulate production and to stimula 
consumption. During the war the export quota was raised fro 
90 per cent to 95 per cent of standard exports in October, 1934 
and after a reduction to 90 per cent in July, 1940, it remained 
that level with minor adjustments until the Japanese invasio 
led to a series of sharp upward adjustments in the quotas for t 
territories which were not overrun. In October, 1941, the quot 
was I10 per cent and for 1942 it was fixed at 125 per cent, at whic 
level it has since remained. This is, in fact, equivalent to a sus 
pension of restriction, for even with full production such a level 

xporss could not in fact be attained. In India, in the interests | 
the native consumer, whose needs were normally met at low pric 
out of surplus production after export quotas had been filled, th 
Government has limited exports to 108 per cent. tan 
The pre-war campaigns to stimulate consumption met with oni 
limited success, as the table below shows. Considerable energ 
was devoted to expanding the North American market, includin 
a campaign for iced tea, against the competition of coffee, but th 

main market remained the United Kingdom. 

ToTaL ABSORPTION OF IMPORTER TEA 
(Million Pounds) 





Average Average Average 

1928/30 1936/38 1943/45 
Taba Mlaeteh cick spa ccccs> 426 435 421 
Rest of Hurope ......sctecc cece 147 112 +s 
eS eres eee te 87 85 85 
Ce sos 5s ae See Ses a FS - = % 
OG Ges. ike els hoc Kd weed 6 048s 
South DSet08, 9:6. 09's s Konsns tins ll 15 16* 
French Morocco .......006.c00% 13 18 sts 
Aa i. ia s cine pie tances 48 47 43 
Other Importers..........0..00- 120 106 ee 

Total 4 is ch se. 90 907 873 


* Based on 1943/44 only. 


The abolition of rationing in Britain (which would lead to som 
increase in consumption) and the freeing of the Indian tca — 
both depend on rehabilitation of the Netherlands East indies, a 
the meantime the four main producers, India, Ceylon, the 
and Nyasaland, have agreed to renew the International Schem 
until 1948, while Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika have given 
similar undertaking till March, 1947. 

* * * 
Linseed Shortage 
The official buying price for linseed was recently raised b 
the Argentine government from 17 pesos per quintal to 35 Pc? 
this step is expected to bring forward larger quantities for ¢xP® 


So far this year exports have been small, but it is assumed a 
total exports during 1946 will reach some 700,000 tons. But ¢ 
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{ exports come up tO expectations, they will still be equivalent 
0 only half of normal pre-war shipments. The crop has been 
fnally estimated at 964,000 tons against an earlier estimate 
jmounting to some 1,400,000 tons. The increased price to be 
paid to Argentine linseed growers may encourage an extension 
f the acreage under this crop. Uruguay, whose 1945/46 harvest 
hgs been Of pre-war size, will ship larger quantities this year 
aching, perhaps, some 130,000 tons. Exports from India, the 
world’s second largest source of supply, have recently been on 
, reduced scale; in view of the decision to prohibit exports, 
shipments will soon be suspended. The considerable expansion 
of linseed cultivation in the United States is not sufficient to meet 
that country’s expected needs. World supplies of linseed, in 
fact, will remain short. And the main importing countries, in- 
duding Russia (which is normally self-sufficient), are likely to 
compete keenly for Argentine, Uruguayan and Canadian linseed. 


2 x * 


Holiday Spending 


The Victory celebrations last week-end and the Whitsun 
holiday have naturally had their effect upon the note circulation, 
but the amount of its expansion does not suggest that public 
spendings have been inordinately large. The active note circu- 
tion rose by £12.3 million in the week before the holiday and 
by a further £8.1 million last week (up to Wednesday), but the 
otal expansion was actually a little smaller than in the fortnight 
which included VE-day, and is, of course, much less than js 
now customary before Christmas. The recent trend of the circu- 
lation is, indeed, distinctly heartening. Though the secular 
tendency is still upwards, in the past nine months or so the 
seep gradient of the wartime climb has given place to a relatively 
gentle incline, and normal seasonal fluctuations have again become 
discernible. 

Since early October, when last summer’s currency demands 
passed their peak, the total circulation has risen on balance by 
only some £28 million, in contrast with an increase of £117 
million in the similar period of 1944-45. And since last Christmas 
ithas actually fallen by £18 million, compared with a rise of £34 
million in the previous year. Indeed, the expansion over the 
past twelve months, despite the V-holiday demands, is the lowest 
for any year since 1940-41. And the percentage rise is the 
smallest for the whole period of wartime growth. It amounts to 
$i per cent, in contrast with 124 per cent in 1944-45, nearly 20 per 
cent in each of the two preceding years and almost 25 per cent 
in 1941-42. The total now stands at £1,362 million—two and 
three-quarter times its pre-war level. 

The note circulation is not of itself a very reliable measure of 
inflationary pressures, and its movements now are the resultant 
of abnormally large cross-factors. But in these trends there is no 
evidence at all to justify the more extreme fears of inflation which 
have lately been voiced in some quarters. 


Shorter Notes 


An indication of the incidence of increased coal costs is given 
inthe annual report of Edmundsons Electricity Corporation. The 
average cost delivered to power stations was 14S. IId. per ton in 
1935 ; by 1944 the cost had risen to 37s. per ton, and last year a 
further jump occurred to 42s. 3d. During the same decade, the 
average price per unit of electricity sold for all purposes by this 
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group has fallen from 1.34d. to 1.1§d., and for domestic consumers 
from 3.50d. to 1.86d. . 

An increase in net profits from ‘£1,237,757 to £1,381,784 is 
announced by Cable and Wireless, the operating company ; the 
4 per cent dividend is to be supplemented by a 1} per cent tax- 
free extra payment. The holding company, whose net profits 
rose from £1,199,079 to £1,551,965, is paying a special § per cent 
dividend as well as the usual 4 per cent distribution. Total 
payments of Marconi Wireless Telegraph are 10} per cent on 
the ordinary and 73 per cent on the preference. 


Double taxation agreements have been reached with Canada 
on income taxes and estate duty and were signed by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer on June 5th. The new agreements, follow- 
ing the American, French and Australian precedents, will be a 
valuable addition to a growing system of reliefs to one of the 


biggest burdens upon the international division of capital and 
labour. 
w 


The Mexican Government is purchasing the line of the 
Mexican Railway Company as from June 1st for 413 million 
pesos, of which 15 million pesos have been remitted on account. 
The negotiations have been lengthy and it now remains to for- 
mulate a scheme for submission to the two classes of debenture 
holders and to the shareholders. The last payment on the 6 
per cent Debentures was in 1935 and on the 4} per cent second 
debentures in 1932. Shareholders have received nothing since 
1913. 

* 

The preliminary profit statement for the year to March 31, 
1946, of Bleachers’ Association shows a fall in net profits from 
£304,085 to £159,847. One year of arrears of preference dividend 
is to be paid (against two a year ago), bringing payments to 
March 31, 1940. Although the level of employment in textile 
finishing rose somewhat over the year, its present level of 56,500 
is still well below the 1939 figure of 79,600. The heavy rise in 
coal prices may also have affected the past year’s results. 


* 


Meetings of the professional accountancy bodies last week 
endorsed by substantial majorities the recommendations of their 
councils for co-ordination of public accountants, as embcdied in 
the draft Public Accountants Bill. The next step is for the Board 
of Trade to pronounce on whether the Bill should be adopted ; 
Mr Belcher recently undertook that it would be given the most 


careful consideration. 
* 


French strawberries used to grace English shops at 
this time of the year. The French hoped to be able to 
resume trade this season, but, apparently, the prices fixed were 
too low by about 6d. a Ib. to repay the growers their costs and 
the heavy transport charges. The Ministry of Food’s comment 
is that import prices had to be fixed to provide the same retail 
price as for home grown strawberries and in any case, they 
questioned whether there was in fact an export surplus. What- 
ever the facts of the case, or the rights and wrongs, the vast 
majority of British consumers have so far tasted neither English 
nor French strawberries this season. And it is difficult to recon- 
cile the exclusion of useful French goods from this country with 
the Treasury’s heavy claims upon the French Government. 
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(Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability) 
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YOU MAY NOW HOLD 
UP TO A MAXIMUM OF 


£2,500 in 


DEFENCE BONDS 


(including, of course, any 3% Defence Bonds you now hold) 


J 
INVEST IN 23% DEFENCE BONDS 


Every £5 invested will help towards the 
National Savings Target of £520 Million 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


- STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, LIMITED 


RAPID REVERSION TO PEACE PRODUCTION 


The 56th ordinary general meeting of 
Stewarts and as Limited, was held, on 
the 4th instant, at Glasgow. 

Mr A. G. Stewart (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: I would like first 
to deal with the statement of consolidated 
profits. The net profit available for appro- 
priation amounts to £1,565,221. This is an 
increase, as compared with last year, of 
£346,130. The biggest factor contributing to 
this increase is the inclusion of 21 months’ 
profits from Stanton. The balance of the 
increase arises mainly from the reduction in 
the standard rate of income-tax from Ios. 
to 9s. 

Before considering the dividend your 
directors decided to increase the allocation 
to provision for obsolescence. The directors 
also had in mind the heavy bill for deferred 
repairs and general rehabilitation. Our 
estimate of deferred repairs is somewhat in 
ume of £600,000 for Stewarts and Lloyds 
alone. 

With regard to the dividend on the de- 
ferred stock, this is the ninth consecutive year 
in which 12} per cent. has been declared. 
Some stockholders may feel that the some- 
what higher profit justified an increase in 
dividend. The policy of the company as 
regards dividends has always been conserva- 
tive, and this is reflected in the strength of 
the balance-sheet. With our heavy pro- 
gramme of extensions and improvements on 
hand, it is more than ever important to con- 
serve the company’s finances. Your directors 
feel that it is in the stockholders’ interests 
that the dividend should be maintained et 
12$ per cent. 


SUCCESSFUL CHANGE-OVER 


Ten months have now passed since the 
final overthrow of the enemy, and I am glad 
to report that your company’s reversion to 
peace production has been rapid and suc- 
cessful. Many of the shell and munition 
producing units which were erected and 
operated in our works have been dismantied 
and buildings and services re-employed in 
the production of our normal products. In 
general, I think we can congratulate our- 
selves on a very successful change-over, but 
there are still difficulties to overcome before 
we can get into our full stride. Supplies of 
some raw materials, especially coal, are diffi- 
cult, and im certain districts we would 
welcome more labour. The general housing 
shortage is also a difficulty, and this is 
affecting us, particularly at Corby, where it is 
proving a handicap to extending production. 

During the war, tube was used not only 
in its orthodox role, but also for a wide 
variety of novel purposes. A great deal of 
valuable experience was gained, and we are 
using this as a basis to expand and develop 
the use of tube in new fields. At present 
there is only a limited e available for 
these new uses, but we are ing for the 
tume when, with our increased outputs, we 
will require to use such new to pro- 
vide full employment of our enlarged 
capacity. 

During the year 1945 the He of fs 
company were operating at a level 
production, but to a large extent they were 
still on war work. In the latter part of the 
year We were permitted, in limited quantity, 
to resume our export trade, which had of 
course been prohibited almost entirely for the 
greater part of the war. 


LARGE DEMAND FOR TUBES AND PIPES 


With regard to the present position, we 
have before us a large demand for all classes 
of tube and pipe—made from steel, cast-iron 


and concrete. One item of particular interest 
which might be mentioned is in connection 
with the housing programme. We have 
developed a tubular steel roof truss which 
is being used both in the temporary house 
known as “ Arcon,” in the design of which 
Wwe are concerned, and in a ent house 
designed by the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, which is now coming into pro- 
duction. In all, orders for roof trusses have 
so far been received for 41,000 temporary 
houses and 30,000 permanent houses, in- 
volving over 17,000,000 feet of tubing, a large 
= of which is also manipulated and welded 

y us, 

Although the figures were affected to some 
extent by lack of shipping and transport, 
Stewarts and Lloyds’ exports of tubes for the 
first three months of this year exceeded the 
average for the years 1937 to 1939. Exports 
for these three months were at the rate of 
231,500 tons per annum, as compared with 
an average rate of 182,900 tons per annum 
for the years 1937 to 1939. A large propor- 
tion of our exports to-day are to meet the 
reconstruction and development programmes 
of the British-owned oil companies. 


POTENTIAL ORDERS 


Turning to the future, the ential 
demand for our products both for the home 
and export market is very large, as might be 
expected. The extent and direction of orders 
is subject to Government policy as to the 
essential needs of the nation in terms of avail- 
able supplies. 

The Government has now directed that 
first priority must be given to essential home 
demands. So far as your company is con- 
cerned, this means material for the repair 
and construction of houses, the re-equipment 
of the railways, and the repair and recon- 
struction of merchant shipping, to mention 
but a few instances. The direct and indirect 
requirements of tubes for these purposes may 
well absorb the greater part of our total 
capacity. 

For the remainder of this year, at any rate, 
it must be anticipated that exports will have 
to be curtailed if the Government’s policy of 
giving precedence to essential home require- 
ments is to be maintained, as the supply is 
insufficient to meet both home and export 
demands. It is earnestly hoped, however, 
that the Government will permit a sufficient 
volume of tubular products to be exported 
in order to maintain the goodwill which we 
have established in foreign markets. The 
policy of Stewarts and Lloyds has always 
been to develop our organisation and service 
in the Dominions to the maximum extent 
possible. 


NATIONALISATION 


Now I come to the subject of nationalisa- 
tion. Under the Coal Nationalisation Bill, 
when it becomes law, your company will 
lose the four highly mechanised collieries 
owned by the Stanton Compentis three in 
Nottinghamshire and one in Derbyshire. As 
regards the iron and steel industry, all of you 

be aware of the Government’s intention, 
vague as it is in many respects. It is im- 
possible at this stage even to hazard a guess 
as to the effects of nationalisation on the 
activities of the company or its effect on the 
stockholders. I can only say that we can see 
no ‘reason for this step, and that we feel 
strongly that at this critical time it is entirely 
against the national interests to create by 
such action uncertainties and doubts in the 
minds eens whole indus try which are bound 
to ction and expansion. 

The report was adopted. 
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Th* amount received during the year perican fir 
way of consideratiun for immediate annuiti perience hi 
amounted to £1,135,394, an increase of expanding 
£362,815 over the previous year. Deferrediiimbero! ratior 
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The death Claims for the year amounte lence 
to £1,259,560, including deaths due to the Marine 
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fAGLE STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of this Com- 
gy will be held at 79, Pall Mall, London, 
sthe 20th instant. 
The following is an extract from a state- 
mt of the chairman, Sir Edward Mount- 
Bt, circulated with the report and 
gounts for 1945: —_ 
The net new Life sums assured at 
16248.894 are again above normal. Very 
ying bonus declarations have been made 
a result of quinquennial valuation of the 
fgle” and “ English & Scottish ” Funds. 
Home and Overseas results in the Fire 
artment are good, and increased profits 
e accrued as a result of terminating our 
ican fire account. Our home fire loss 
peri has been favourable, and income 
apanding. The restoration of the basic 
wo) ration resulted in a sharp rise in 
mmiums in the motor department, and led 
increasing settlement costs resulting from 
aperienced drivers and rising repair costs. 
Marine Fund at the end of the year is 
1.891, equalling 205 per cent. of our 
mium income. 
Qur net interest income exceeded the net 
of an increased dividend by over 
000. Transfers from trading departments 
| £354,000. £58,810 will be received 
shareholders as a result of the Eagle and 
belish and Scottish Fund valuations, and 
35.114 arises from profit on realisation of 
vial investments. Other investment profits 
¢ been utilised to write down investments. 
he values of Stock Exchange investments 
needed by a substantial amount in all funds 
values at which they stand in the balance 
tet, while over £200,000 has been restored 
reserves and held in hand as a result of the 
xovery of European investments previously 
iten down. The profit and loss carry for- 
md at £1,008,522 has increased by 
371,305 during the year. 


RESTAL LAND, TIMBER 
) RAILWAYS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting of 
us company was held, on the 12th instant, 
Lendon. 

Mr. John B. Sullivan (chairman and 
unaging director), who presided, said that 
was propesed to pay a final ordinary 
idend of 9 per cent., making 12 per cent. 
; Berea, leaving £195,693 to be carried 
war 


The existing supplies of wattle had not 
Poved adequate to cope with the insistent 
mand for wattle products that had grown 
during the war. Accordingly the Board 
i decided to extend their production in 
ava, and bed formed a new company to 
top a new watile industry in Southern 
Gesia, 
The financial results of La Forestal 
fentina for 1945 were much more satis- 
‘cry than the previous year. That had 
“unted to a great extent for the increased 
uts earned by the Parent Company. Sales 
ud shipments for the current year to date 
Ne them reason to hope that the results 
"1946 would be equally satisfactory, pro- 
a * course, that nothing unforeseen 
CUITEC, 
The continuous rise in the cost of produc- 
of quebracho extract had become a 
uurce of much concern to the board. The 
tstal Argentina had always led the way 
Paying to its workmen the most generous 
es that the industry could support. But 
nen the many other tanning materials that 
7 not been available during the war re- 
Meared on the market, and were offered 
Increasing quantities, he feared that 
*oracho extract might no longer enjoy the 
“~petitive position it formerly had. 
report was unanimously adopted. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


PRE-WAR FLOUR OUTPUT EXCEEDED 
SIR MALCOLM ROBERTSON’S REVIEW 


‘The annual general meeting of Spillers, 
Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at the 
Great Eastern Hotel, London, E.C. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, 
G.C.M.G., K.B.E., chairman of the company, 
presided. 


The following is an extract from his 
Statement circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 


The accounts presented consist of a balance 
sheet as at January 31, 1945, together with 
profit and loss and appropriation accounts 
for the year ended that date. During the past 
twelve months substantial progress has been 
made towards reaching agreement with the 
Ministry of Food and the Inland Revenue in 
relation to the results of the company’s 
operations since the outbreak of war and the 
taxation liabilities arising thereon. Neverthe- 
less, as it has not yet been possible to reach 
final agreement, the accounts are as those 
for the five previous years, provisional only. 
In these circumstances the directors have 
deemed it expedient in the year ended 
January 31, 1945, as with the other years 
throughout the war, to draw nothing material 
from subsidiary companies by way of 
dividend. 


The earnings of subsidiary companies, 
which to the best of our information, have 
been satisfactory, are therefore substantially 
retained in these companies and are available 
further to strengthen the company’s position, 
particularly in regard to the heavy capital 
expenditure in the future. Stockholders will 
appreciate that in addition to the need to 
restore capacity lost through enemy action, 
we have been unable to carry out any major 
replacement of or additions to buildings and 
plant for nearly seven years. There is no 
progress to report in regard to obtaining the 
necessary authority to commence any of this 
werk, although the matter is being pursued 
to the best of our ability. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Turning to the accounts under review, I 
have these observations to make. No change 
of significance has taken place in fixed assets. 
The reduction in the amount appearing for 
properties, plant and equipment is occasioned 
by the provision for depreciation and obso- 
lescence less such capital expenditure as was 
incurred in the course of the year. As 
regards the profit and loss account, I would 
repeat what I said last year regarding the 
difficulty of drawing an accurate comparison 
between one year and another, because the 
figures are approximate. A number of esti- 
mates are required, and the apparent increase 
of some £70,000 in the trading surplus as 
compared with the previous year has to be 
regarded in this hght. It is satisfactory to 
observe that in the year ended January 31, 
1945, the last financial year ending within 
the war period, the ovtput of flour, despite 
the elimination of two of our principal mulls, 
and other wartime difficulties, was the highest 
ever achieved in the history of the company. 


The net balance for the year carried to 
the appropriation account is some £315,000. 
After providing for the net. dividends pay- 
able in respect of the year there remains an 
amount of some £56,000. The directors pro- 
pose that this shall be dealt with by appro- 
priating £50,000 to general reserve and add- 
ing the balance to carry forward, which 


now stands at £222,962. It is hoped to 
submit to stockholders mext year a con- 
solidated balance-sheet of the company and 
its subsidiaries. Owing to the difficulties 
attendant upon the ascertainment of figures 
under various control arrangements, it has 
not yet been possible to prepare the accounts 
of the company for the year ended January 
31, 1946. The directors are, however, suffi- 
ciently satisfied with the company’s affairs 
to be able to recommend to the stockholders 
payment of dividends at the same rates as 
for the previous year. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


In September, 1945, the company acquired 
the business of Paul Bros., Limited, Flour 
Millers, of Birkenhead, Coventry and Cam- 
bridge. This is a well-established and suc- 
cessful company, and continues to operate in 
its own name. Mr F. O. Paul remains as 
chairman and managing director, while Mr 
Humphrey B. Vernon, our general manager 
for the North-West Area at Liverpool, has 
joined their board. 


The company has made arrangements with 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society te lease 
the Society’s Flour Mill at Silvertown, 
London, which it is now operating. This is 
a temporary measure designed to enable us 
tO maintain production in London until we 
are able to replace our own capacity lost 
through enemy action. The society has trans- 
ferred its flour milling operations to its new 
London Mili, construction of which was 
almost complete at the outbreak of war. 


Another development to record is the dis- 
posal of the company’s interests in Canada. 
Negotiations have been concluded for the 
sale of the company’s fully-equipped flour 
mill at Calgary, Alberta, which had not been 
operating since 1933, and the whole of the 
share capital of the Vancouver Milling and 
Grain Company, Limited, which possessed 
premises at Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Both transactions were concluded on terms 
which the Board consider satisfactory. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


There has been no marked change in our 
trading operations since the close of the year 
under review. Output of flour has been 
maintained at « level above that of pre-war 
years, but output of animal foods remains 
severely curtailed by reason of the continued 
restrictions in the availability of raw material. 
The greater part of our business is still oper- 
ating under one or another form of Govern- 
ment control. How long sucha state of affairs 
will continue I do not pretend to know. Pro- 
blems concerning exchange and supplies are 
at the moment of such a nature as to necessi- 
tate a large measure of control by the State. 
It is my hope, however, that as these pro- 
blems recede, so the degree of control will be 
relaxed until ultimately we enioy freedom 
from restrictions, without which, in my view, 
no industry of this kind can be conducted on 
a permenently sound and healthy basis. 


In anticipation of the return of the members 
of our staff and our workpeople who were en- 
gaged in all forms of National Service, plans 
had been made for refresher courses covering 
every aspect of the company’s activities; and 
the experience of the past few months leads 
us to believe that this is working extremely 
well in the mutual interests of the staff and 
the company. But there are those, to our 
great sorrow, who will not return, having laid 
down their lives in their country’s service. No 
tribute of mine can adequately express what is 
owed to them, but I should like to convey 
your deepest sympathy t¢ their relatives. 


The report was adopted. 
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BROADCAST RELAY SERVICE, 
LIMITED 


HIGHER DIVIDEND 


The eighteenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Broadcast Relay Service, Limited, 
was held, on the 12th instant, in London. 

Mr Allan Miller, chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said that the balance of trading 
account amounted to £157,142 as compared 
with £135,439 last year. The board proposed 
a final dividend of 6} per cent., free of tax, 
making 10 per cent., free of tax, for the year. 
This compared with 7 per cent., free of tax, 
for the previous year. 

As forecast last year, they had had a good 
year’s growth and he was glad to be able to 
say that the present rate of growth was higher. 

During the year the Government had 
anncunced the withdrawal of the war-time 
ban on new Rediffusion licences. That had 
enabled them to expand their service in new 
areas and much progress had been made, 
but the results were not reflected in the 
present accounts. 

In addition to what he might call normal 
expansion, they were now, through their 
subsidiary, London Rediffusion Service, 
Limited, supplying their multi-programme 
service to many large blocks of flats and to 
hotels in London, and wide expansion of that 
type of business was in hand. 

He would like to say a word about the 
activities of Central Rediffusion Services, 
Limited. That company provided a variety 
of services, from paging and ballroom equip- 
ment for hotels to peals of bells for churches. 
But its main task continued to be that of 
providing “Music While You Work” in 
factories throughout the country. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


With regard to overseas activities, their 
subsidiary companies overseas had done well 
and had added considerably to the number 
of their subscribers. The directors were well 
aware of the need of expanding the country’s 
export trade and of the advantage to the 
company and the country of extending its 
overseas operations. For both those reasons 
they had been giving close study to the possi- 
bility of establishing rediffusion elsewhere 
abroad. Many countries overseas were being 
visited ; they were making good progress 
in their negotiations in very important areas, 
and he had every hope of being able to report 
further on these developments when next 
they met. 

He wished to emphasise that rediffusion, 
wherever it was to be established, should be 
entrusted to skilled and experienced hands. 
It must be realised that Broadcast Relay 
Service was a very specialised business and 
that there were definite risks in entrusting 
its development to those who lacked either 
the necessary knowledge and skill or the 
necessary resources. Their own successful 
operations were based upon central resources 
built up over many years and he believed 
they were uniquely situated in possessing 
the considerable technical knowledge and 
wide experience which this business 
demanded. 


MANUFACTURING SUBSIDIARIES 


The manufacturing division had been 
largely engaged in transition to peace-time 
activities and he was glad to say that not- 
withstanding the termination of war con- 
tracts and inevitable delay in conversion, 
they had made satisfactory progress. 

They had made substantial headway in 
the production of radio frequency heating 
apparatus for industrial uses. A large num- 
ber of units were now satisfactorily serving 
diverse uses in industry, and he hoped it 
would not be too immodest for him to say 
that their subsidiary, Rediffusion Limited, 
was the leader in this field. 

They were continuing to make good pro- 
gress and the prospects before them were 
encouraging. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


AMALGAMATED ROADSTONE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


BENEFITS OF AMALGAMATION 


The tenth annual general meeting of 
Amalgamated Roadstone Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, in 
London. Mr. G. F. Nalder (the chairman) 
presided. 

The following is the chairman’s statement, 
which was circulated with the report: — 

The results attained by your company 
in the 19 months ended October 31, 1945, 
have been known to you for a longer time 
than is usual, as a statement by the auditors 
accompanied the notice advising you of our 
projected amalgamation with the British 
Quarrying Company, Limited, and I com- 
mented on the figures at the extraordinary 
general meeting held on May 16th. 


For the benefit of those shareholders who 
were unable to attend that meeting I would 
mention that despite the drop in profits 
shown, your directors consider the results 
attained satisfactory, in that the drop was 
caused primarily by the shortage of labour 
suffered not only by your company, but by 
the company’s customers and by shortage 
of shipping on which our Cornish quarries 
rely. Both these handicaps show signs of 
diminishing, and there can be no doubt of 
the potential demand for your products. 
Road repairs were necessarily neglected dur- 
ing the war and are now urgent; new road 
construction on a large scale is contemplated 
and the housing programme will gradually 
gain in volume. The ten-year 10ad main- 
tenance and new roads construction pro- 
gramme announced by the Minister of 
Transport on May 6 justifies our looking 
forward with confidence to a prolonged period 
of great activity. 

Furthermore, your company’s position in 
the industry will be greatly enhanced by the 
amalgamation ana your board strengthened 
by the election to it of four of the directors 
of British Quarrying Company, Limited. Of 
the future combined board of nine members, 
no less than seven will be actively engaged 
in the management. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The lower profit has been cushioned by 
a refund of a part of the excess profit tax 
paid in past years, which has enabled your 
company to increase its carry forward by the 
sum of £7,117 and wo place to reserve the 
substantial tax-free capital profit of £16,276, 
of which £10,000 has been applied to elimi- 
nate the item of preliminary expenses from 
the balance sheet. 


Under these circumstances your directors 
have no hesitation in asking you to confirm 
the payment of an interim dividend of 2 per 
cent in February, 1945, and now to approve 
the payment of a final dividend of 10 per 
cent, making in all 12 per cent for the 19 
months period, which is at the rate of nearly 
8 per cent per annum—the highest rate of 
dividend paid since the company’s formation. 

_It is the intention of your directors, when 

cifcumstances permit, to continue the practice 
of paying annually an interim and a final 
dividend, but in view of the altered date 
to which the accounts will be made up in 
future, the interim dividend will y 
be in the autumn instead of in the spring 
as heretofore. 

As from December, 1944, a staff contribu- 
tory pension scheme was inaugurated incor- 
porating life assurance cover, and the 
their appreciation the loyal service given 
by the staff under difficult conditions. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the formal business was transacted. 
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_ BRISTOL AEROPLANE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


The thirty-sixth ordinary gener 
of the Bristol Aeroplane een Limite 
was held, on the 6th instant, at Bristol 
Herbert J. Thomas (assistant Managing dire 
tor) presided in the absence through j 
position of Sir William G. Verdon Smif 
C.B.E. (the chairman), and the latter’s spee 
— amen by Mr W. R. Verdon Smith. 

] e course of his speech, the chai 
said: The conclusion of the war —_ 
engaged upon the manufacture of a tw 
engined light bomber (the Buckingham) aq 
: meee trainer - Buckmaster) 

‘ ing fighter-bomber, 1 
Brigand, was just coming into productig 
for Coastal Command and the Far East. Th 
powerful striking weapon remains standa 
equipment for the Royal Air Force and 
continuing in steady production 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


In addition to current work, the projg 
office and design team of the Aircraft Di 
sion are engaged upon further military p 
jects in the light of the latest requirements 
the Services and the entirely new proble 
created by high-speed flight, the use of t 
bines and jet propulsion, and the new tvp 
of weapon which are foreshadowed bv { 
trend of scientific research. . 2 

Considerable progress has been made wi 
the Bristol 170, both in its passenge 
carrying form as the Bristol “ Wayfarer” 21 
m its cargo-carrying version as the Brist 
* Freighter,” and it is your board’s expect 
tion that the confidence we placed in 
Bristol 170 as a thoroughly useful aircraft 
operation in all parts of the world w'l! be w 
justified. 

Since we met last year good progress 
been made on the Bristol 167, the 125-14 
airliner. The prototype aircraft, upon whi 
constructional work is going ahead well, w 
be used as an experimental machine to esta 
lish fresh data regarding the flying qualiti 
ef large aircraft, cabin pressurisation, a 
other problems of which there is as yet lit 
or no accumulated experience in this coun 
or America. Whilst this prototype will 
equipped with Bristol Centaurus _pisid 
engines, subsequent aircraft are being d 
signed to take Bristol Proteus gas-turbi 
driving contra-rotating propellors. 


ENGINE DIVISION 


The past year has seen great developme 
m the activities of our Engine Division, b 
this is necessarily a period of concentratid 
upon research and development. It is alx 
period of comolexity in the development al 
application of the aero engine. In s0 
respects the gas turbine has now taken 
place in the forefront. We are undertakit 
a turbine development programme on t 
scale required, but, meanwhile—and for so: 
years ahead—undiminished  concentratid 
will still be maintained on the improvemel 
of the performance and reliability of the 
ventional piston engines to meet the contin 
ing requirements both of the Services and 

airliner operators. 

The correctness of this view has been amp 
demonstrated by the selection of the Brist 
engines both in a number of the latest R.A. 
and Fleet Air Arm aircraft, and also in ¢ 
majority of the larger civil aircraft ™ 

We have acquired a majority holding 
AF.N., Limited, the pre-war importers 2 
prospective licensees for manufacture 1n U 
country of the motor-car products of B 
Germany. Thus we acquire much 
accumulated knowledge and experienc 
the most progressive and successful * 
mobile engineering concern in Germany: 

The report was adopted. 
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SELFRIDGE (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 


GOOD TRADING RESULTS 
MR H. A. HOLMES’S SURVEY 


val general meeting of Selfridge 
sings) Limited was held at the com- 
y's offices, 400, Oxford Street, London, 
‘on the 11th instant. ; 
The following is the statement of the chair- 
gin, Mr H. A. Holmes, circulated with the 
‘+ and accounts for the year ended 
31, 1946:— 
a Fox Pte were circularised on 4th 
“i, informing them that the scheme of 
gangement and amalgamation of Selfridge 
dings) Limited and The Gordon Selfridge 
- Limited had been approved by over- 
helming majorities at the various meetings 
iid on February 7, 1946, that the scheme 
ily received the sanction of the court, but 
aut the carrying of the scheme into effect and 
ie sending out of the annual accounts of the 
ampany had been delayed owing to certain 
posing shareholders — lodging an appeal. 
This appeal was dismissed with costs, and 
ie scheme, therefore, has now become 
perative. 


ABNORMAL CONDITIONS 


It will be seen from the enclosed accounts 
nd balance sheet for the year that we have 
bained a full measure of the increased trade 
hich has followed the cessation of hostilities 
od the trading results will, I think, make 
iasant reading. In a store such as ours, 
here we cater for so many of the personal 
neds of the community, most people are well 
mquainted with the abnormal trading con- 
litons. Prices are at high levels, and further 
inflated by purchase tax, with the result that 
it have obtained a large volume of monetary 
sin a time of shortage. Our service to 

public has, of necessity, been far below 
normal standard. Staff has been depleted 
ythe exigencies of war and there has been 
tegrettable curtailment of reasonable and 

al amenities for the customer. Fortun- 

cy more and more of our staff are returning; 
x wrapping of parcels has been resumed 
ind the delivery service must gradually be 
niended. 

It is realised, of course, that the demands 
for merchandise for some time to come will 
ein excess of normal replacements, but with 
he freer flow of supplies there will also come 
p period of declining prices and competion, 
hen it will be almost impossible to avoid 
lipreciation in the values of stocks on hand 
d forward commitments. Such influences, 
uch have already commenced to a minor 
tment, will be accelerated as time goes on, 
but subject to having added this word of 
ution in support of the warnings expressed 
“ewhere, I do not see any reason to antici- 
mic that the results for the current year will 
mother than satisfactory. 

During the war we were obliged to cede 
hktge proportion of our floor space and in 
idition we have suffered considerably from 
mmy action. It is a serious handicap that 
“spite the interval which has elapsed since 
he Cessation of hostilities we have been unable 
Dobtain re-possession of that large requisi- 
wned space. But if we are te have reasonable 
hice to accommodate all our returning staff, 
Wide them with the amenities which we 
aturally desire and perform our obligation 
a“national shop window ” to advance the 
“use of British producers, it is fair to expect 
hme consideration for a trade which has been 
Cinderella in the matter of priorities 
uring the past six years. 


TRADING COMPANY'S LARGER PROFITS 


The profit and loss account of the trading 
apany disclose a profit of £559,236 against 
0,766. This is arrived at after making 
fnilar provision of £25,000 for deferred 

S and after setting aside £61,000 in 


respect of forward commitments and on 
account of purchase tax as a reserve against 
the contingencies to which I have already 
alluded. The charges for interest and sinking 
funds on the two debenture stocks are 
similar to those a year ago. Provision for 
taxation requires £275,000 against £215,000. 
There has been a transfer to general reserve 
account of {50,000 and £20,000 has been 
applied to staff benevolent account—a step 
which will be well received by the stock- 
holders. After providing the proposed 
dividend of 20 per cent., less income tax, 
requiring £100,000 net, there will remain a 
balance of £72,290 to be carried forward 
against £46,744 brought in. 

If you will now turn to the profit and loss 
account of Selfridge (Holdings) Limited, you 
will observe that the total income for the 
year, including the increased dividend from 
Selfridges Limited already mentioned, is 
£134,558 against £96,065. The balance for 
the year is £93,014, which together with the 
amount brought forward from the previous 
year of £69,154, provides a sum available for 
appropriation of £162,168, from which it is 
proposed to pay the following dividends : — 
7} per cent. cumulative 

first preference divi- 

dend for the half-year 

to 31 March, 1946 (net) 
6 per cent. cumulative 

second preference divi- 

dend for the half-year 

ended March 31, 1946 

(net) ... ols ® 
Ordinary dividend of 2} 

per cent. (actual) on 

£666,060 ordinary 
stock, for the four 

months to January 31, 

1946 (net) | 


£26,813 


£16,500 


£ 9.158 





£52,471 


leaving a balance of £109,697 to be carried 
forward to next year. 





MOSS’ EMPIRES, LIMITED 
A RECORD YEAR 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of Moss’ Empires, Limited, was held at 
the company’s London offices, Cranbourn 
Mansions (London Hippodrome Buildings), 
on the 13th instant. 

Mr R. H. Gillespie, the chairman, pre- 
sided and the following are extracts from 
the chairman’s statement and from _ the 
report:—It is a source of satisfaction to the 
directors that this year constitutes a record 
in the company’s history, although six 
theatres were not operating owing to causes 
over which the directors had no control. 

The total revenue brought into the profit 
and loss account, including profit on the 
sale of War Bonds, amounts to £418,005, an 
increase over last year of £67,080. The 
charges against profits other than the pro- 
visions for taxation and deferred repairs are 
normal, leaving a balance to Appropriation 
Account of £54,476 as against {42,131 for 
the year 1944. The purchase of tax reserve 
certificates has been increased from {£100,000 
to £350,000 and the cash at bank has in- 
creased by £90,000 over the previous year. 

Although the European war is over, the 
theatrical industry is still hampered by many 
restrictions on the sale of sidelines, such as 
liquors, ices, chocolates, etc., which reduces 
the income from these sources. Expenses 
such as staff wages alone showed an increase 
of some £12,000 and it will be appreciated 
that with rising costs in all directions, our 
problems are manifold. 

Several members of our staff have returned 
to us from the Services. We extend a hearty 
welcome to them. Congratulations are due 
to Mr. Val Parnell for the record success 
of the past year, and to all the staff. The 
directors recommend a final dividend of 
§ per cent., making Io per cent. for the year, 
less income tax. 

The report was adopted. 
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LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE 
COMPANY AND SMITHS, 
LIMITED 
INCREASING DEMAND 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of this company was held on the sth instant 
in London. 

Mr W. J. Terry (chairman and managing 
director) said that the balance sheet indicated 
a very healthy financial position, particularly 
from the point of view of liquid resources. 
The profit and loss account showed a reduc- 
tion in earnings of £8,047. Some relief in 
taxation was urgently needed. 

The company’s output was lower during 
1945, not because of a slackening in the de- 
mand for its products, but entirely due 
an inadequate supply of labour, particularly 
women. Orders outstanding on the books 
represented a large tonnage which was 
steadily increasing. Exports had increased 
during 1945 and could be considerably ex- 
panded if labour and materials were in full 
supply. 

The immediate future of the company was 
naturally bound up with the prospects of the 
electrical industry, which promised a large 
expansion in both home and . overseas 
markets. A great change had taken place in 
the home political situation and legislation 
of a far reaching character had been and was 
about to be promulgated. The need of in- 
dustry today was to be given time to recover 
from the devastating effects of war instead of 
having to contend with added complications 
brought about by new legislation of an ex- 
perimental character. The question of 
nationalisation could have been safely left 
for a while, at least until partial recovery 
was effective. It should not be overlooked 
that the cumulative effect of individual enter- 
prise and individual resources was lost in 
nationalisation. 

The report was adopted. 


LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA AND 
RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 12} PER CENT. 





The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held on the 13th 
instant in London, Mr H. J. Welch (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: The net profits for the 
year amounted to £122,482. The final 
dividend of 84 per cent. makes for the year 
12} per cent., less income tax. 

The net liquid assets remaining after pro- 
vision had been made for the final dividend 
and other liabilities, amounted to the record 
figure of £262,121, equivalent to nearly £17 
per planted acre. 

The company now owns 18,831 acres, of 
which 10,727 acres are planted with tea and 
4,798, acres “with rubber. The newly pur- 
chased Cranley Estates comprise 753 acres 
of tea and 65 acres of reserve land, which 
the directors are satisfied will prove a valu- 
able addition to the company’s properties. 

Owing to reduced supplies of manure, 
temporary shortage of labour, and unfavour- 
able climatic conditigns, the tea crop manu- 
factured—over 7,420,000 lbs.—was less than 
in the previous year and averaged 717 lbs. 
per acre. The price realised was just over 
a penny per lb. higher than in 1944, and the 
profit per acre was {11 8s. The rubber 
crop was 1,831,824 Ibs. (over 800 tons) and 
averaged 402 lbs. per acre tapped. The 
average price realised was 17.52d. per pound 
and the profit per acre was £7 2s. 11d. 

Provided we succeed in maintaining ade- 
quate labour forces on our estates, and given 
normal climatic conditions, we estimate 
during the current year to produce approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 Ibs. of tea and 2,000,000 Ibs. 
of rubber. So far as can be seen at present, 


the year promises to be a satisfactory one 
for shareholders. 
The report was <dopted. 
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INVESTMENT 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Turnover remained at lower levels than 


in recent weeks, partly due to holiday influences, but prices were frm 
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and stock was in short supply in many markets. 

Gilt-edged issues were firm at rather higher prices. Dealings began 
on Thursday in Australia 2} per cent. 1967/71 at 99f. Among 
investment stocks Eagle Star were prominent in a strong insurance 
share market and there were firm features among overseas banking 
stocks. On the foreign markets there were speculative rises in Japanese 
bonds, and although there was profit taking, Argentine Railway issues 
were firm. Chilian bonds remained a good market. 


In the industrial markets rises were widespread. Brewery and 
tobacco shares were firmer and there were good features in textile 
shares. Bleachers reacted sharply on the fall in profits. Heavy 
AX. industrial shares tended to sag. Disappointment with the absence of 
oe a dividend increase by Harland and Wolff produced a sharp fall in 
price. Aircraft manufacturing shares rose, and heavy motor tissues 

were firm. 

The oil share market was firm, assisted by the “ U boat” dividend 
and other Trinidad issues were strong. Royal Dutch failed to hold an 
early rise. 

In the mining market a number of Kaffir dividend payers were 
firmer, in spite of some disappointment with the Goldfields group 

‘ dividends. Orange Free State counters were lower, but high records 

were established by Blyvoors and West Wits. Diamond shares were 
strong, and Rhodesian copper shares rose. 


Stock Exchange : London 


‘FINANCIAL Times” INDICES 





Security Indices Yield 
Tota! Corres. Ba Ses ae Cela laseki aa a enaie 
1946 Bargains | Day i 
in S.E. | 1945 BO Ord. 20 Fixed | Ord. Ord. 
shares* Int.t | Consols Shares 
Ss Aigiintdiange, die ptiniibt tl ten ndebhbendtkdao~ Sih ahememnanicailtincis 
% % 
June 5... 11,539 4,228 126 +7 142-3 2-57 3-67 
ee 10,927 4,907 126 -9 142-4 2-57 3-66 
ae ' 10,471 5,166 127-5 142 -4 2-57 3-64 
» MO..... a) Closed 7,712 (a) Closéd | (@) Closed (a) Closed | (a) Closed 
4) ee 10,082 5,422 197 -7 142 -4 2°$7, i 3-64 
« Besse 10,26) 5111 1279 142-4 2-57 3-63 


* July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 127 -5 (June 7); 








lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 142-9 (May 15); lowest, 135-9 
(jan. 2). (a) Whit Monday. 
Ey New York 
a (WEEKLY InbicEs) (1935-39 = 100) 
1945 
i a a ie Re a Re May May June 
22. 29, 5, 
Low High i Pe . ’ 
Mar. May | 2945 | 196 {| 1986 
13 29 
354 Industrials ......... 141°3 163 -2 159-7 163-2 160-1 
OP Bae ici as 150 0 168 -8(a) 159 -4 164 -2 160-1 
9 Diieiogc... ois veo 119-86); = 132-3 129-9 132-35 | L3l-] 
408 Stotke? 2.537 ..55 138 -8 158 6 155-1 158 6 155-7 
Av: AE GT TS 3-75 3-14(c) 3-44 3°% 3-42 


(a) Jan. 16. 


—_— —-— 


+ 50 Industriai Com. Stocks. 


(6) Jan. 2. (ce) April 17. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Dairy InpEx oF 50 ComMon Stocks 





ui ee (1925 = 100) 
1 Average Transactions | 946 vers 2) nsacti 
May 30....... | Holiday | ‘Holiday || June 3........ | “Is2-8 | 210,000". 
SERS tant 184-0 | 1,320,000 | 4.00200)! | 1815 1,210,000 
joan 3.issGs | Closed | Closed oe ay 180-7 1,170,000 
ss bs 2d i K PIRES ; i 
1946 : High, 184-6 (May 29). Low, 161-1 (Feb. 26). —™” 
; Capital Issues 
a Week ending Nomina! Con- N 
: June 15, 1946 Capital ventions ie 
"4 TORU SE ke Eee Saree 206,000 $ 1,060,000 
| To Shareholders ouly..... EsEiaaveke Bay on 136,322 ee 507,467 
: 3y Steck Exchange introduction ............... 1,122,075 re 1,616,225 
; Particulars of Goverumeut issues appear on page 988. 
i : lochiding Exclading? 
i. a Year Couversions Conversions 
3 ; i 
as RTE 100 ONE nonin snp hod onn bike ie Se 467, 
i BOGS GOO Gnbeh cs ss Sea a ee 664.358: 327 ies 54344 


99.751,3 
aoe 5 
3,607 250 3 50r5 


1945 (to date). 573,417,226 785,915 1,140,453 568,154.42” 
* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to June 5. 194¢ 
Above figures inchide all new Capital in which permission to deal has bh. 
PUBLIC ISSUE 
British Lion Film Corporation (independent producers and ¢j 
tributors).—Issue of 4,000,000 Is. ordinary shares at 5s. a share. Lis 
opened and closed June 7th. Capital, £341,599 18s.; £116 383 10s ; 
74 per cent non-cumulative tos. preference units participating up 
10 per cent, and £225,216 8s. in Is. ordinary. Profits before | 
years to March 31, 1938, £15,499; 1944, £101,270; 1945. £7554 
1946, £59,468. Dividends: $0 per cent on ordinary for each ; 
last six years. Directors estimate profits available betore FPT afte 
10 per cent dividend on preference of £11,638 for years 10 March 3 
1947, not less than £100,000; 1948, not less than £160,000: equivaled 
to ordinary earnings of 39 per cent and 65 per cent. Adjusted balan 
sheet as at March 31, 1946: Fixed assets and trade marks. (<0 
investments, £496,589; liquid assets, £751,061; 
y has 74 per cent voting interest in Sound Cit 


£625,013. 
ilms. 
CONVERSION 

Dunlop Rubber.—Holders of £2,931,011 4 per cent debenture sto 
called for redemption at 102} per cent on January Ist, 1947, are offere 
conversion into equal amounts, part of £6,000,000, 3} per cent debe 
ture at 101. Excess applications from debenture holders and. late 
applications from stockholders will receive special consideration, Ne 
stock will be finally redeemed at 102 by 1982; stock redeemable b 
1} per cent cumulative sinking fund from 1947 (drawings at 102 
purchase), or after January 1, 1957, at 102} on six months’ notice (a 
or drawings). Interest, due January 1st and July Ist, covered mo 
than ro} times on 1945 profits. 


New York Prices 





























£5,26 
net liquid asset 


* Close Close 


Close Close | Close Ck it 
June June 5. Commerciai June June | June Jue 
1. Railreads . 2 and industri. 35 11 te d 
Atlantic Coast.. 80} 80 Am. Smelting 68} 67, | Int. Paper..... 48) 4 ‘ 
Can. Pacific .... 19% 20 Am. Viscose, 75} 72% . Liggett Myers .. 101) a 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 63% Anaconda...... 487° 485 © Nat. Distillers. 85! ents 
N.Y.Central... 26) 26 Beth. Steel... .. 110) 108} Nat. Steel 91! Z 
Pennsylvania... 42} 41 Briggs Mfg..... 52{ 51} 9 Phelps Dodge . 46; , 
Southern ...... 61, 62 CelaneseotAmer, 82 76 Proct. Ganibir bs 
Chrysier ....... 134 1580 Sears Roebuicl 45} 
2. 3, Distillers-Seag. . 1313 113} © Shell Union 42, 
Amer, Tel. ,.... 200} 199; Eastman Kodak 257} 253 Std. Oi) N.| 763 7 
Int. Telephone... 25§ 24 Gen, Electric... 49% 47] | 20th Cen. Fox 60 
Pacific Light... 62} 65 | Gen. Motors.... 733 71, © United R. Drug. 17) 0 
People’s Gas... 110} 108 Inland Steel.) 43$ 42° US. Steel go; ag N 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 38) 38} Int. Harvester... 101} 99} West’house F. 35) 
W. Union Tel... 38) 38} | Inter. Nickel... 40% 39) | Woolworth 60} STR 
* Ex dividend AUXIL 
FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARK ET.—The comfortable money situation created 
by the authorities last week on the eve of the holiday has persiste 
this week, despite a further substantial efflux of currency (discusse 
in a Note on page 981). Ostensibly, the floating debt position ws — 
less favourable to the market, as the Treasury resumed net borrowing yp.) . 
on Treasury deposit receipts. It called 490 million from the bank Anny 
against nominal maturities of {80 million and actual maturities owin Royal 4 
. to the incidence of the calendar) of about £814 million. In additiot 
there was a nominal excess of 410 million of Treasury bill issues “ve 
maturities. The market position was eased, however, by substantia 
official participation at the tender (as a further Note, on pase 9/@Ma, <.,...., 
records), and the bill market quota dropped to only 33 per ent Whe -t me 
The authorities have quite evidently elected to rely to some exten i Ds 
upon ways and means advances ({13} million were outstanding |as Reval ( 
Saturday, and £15 million a week earlier), thereby ensuring a plentilu 
money supply. Money has indeed been so comfortable this wee lo 
that the discount houses have been rather reluctant sellers, thous 
a fair business has been done—extending, in some instances, (QM Peru», 
September dates. ns 


The Bank return shows that the additional notes efflux and a sma! 
immobilisation on public deposits have not been fully neutrahsed 
for the total security portfolio has risen by only 43-5 million (thous! To 
Government securities are up by {10-5 million at the abnormallgqgj——_ 
high level of {265-1 million). In consequence, bankers’ balances hav 


; ABLE 2 
declined by nearly {7 million, but still stand at the comfortable ficu 
of {248 million. Pais 
MONEY RATES, LONDON.—Ihe following rates prevailed on June 12 1% — 
Bank rate, 2% ( from 3 26th, 1939). Discount rates : Bank bis? En 
SEs Smuts Bs 4 months, 4% : 6months, %-%. Treasury Bills : 2 movie 
i-8 %; months, +t vo. Day-to-day money, §-}%. Loans, }-3°,. Bauk o— a 
rate, 4% (max.). houses, }%, (max.). Fine trade bills, 3months, 1-1)". : 400", 
14-14% ; 6 months, 1}-25*%. gust, 192 
Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed 00 June ine ce 
1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :— , oo 194 


ee? rancs na fers, Franes to ¢ (25°22)) Li 

Francs -479 +70-480 -30. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 168 OB ne Wg 

Norway. 02. Welland. Fis. 10-68-70. Outeh West indies. Fionn (12-1) 7 me 
Francs 176}-}. Denmark. ks Portuss! 


are s . _ Canada. *'° b 
ans teas: $ to £ (4-863) oe mai! transfers, 4-02}-03]. | mer) ITB 5 190 
19-98-20 


19°23. Prague. = 02-202 
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ie 4 02-041: Ornz 81-00 cr. (baying). 
rsd 


16-41 pesos. Mamita. 8-10-15 pes. 


jJ0) 99 -80-200-20 ; mail transters 99 60-100 -3) Panama. 
Uruguay. 


Dols. $4 02-04 ; mail 
Pesos 7-209 (buying). 


Fused Rat y Payment to Bank of England for the Clearins Offices, Spain. Pesetas 44-00. 
tialy. 7h 5 i i 
Fre Market Rates. —The erates rates prevailed on June 12, 1946 ~~ 

Piastres (97}) 97i- india. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17% -18 kd. tran. 


2-130. Hong Kong. 1h 1/2) Singapore. 2/4 \,-2/4j,. 


and P: 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile. Pera, Bolivia 


sehanze iS 4 voted in London, 
chang } 











wraguay for which no rate » 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


June June June June June June | June 
New York on 5, 6, 7, 8, we 1 Bee Ee ee 
1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ae ge iss eS | 403748 | 348 40388 40328 40378 
z.) 90 - ' 90-500 90-500 , 90-500 90-500 | 90-500 , 90-750 
torch? 25 -40 23 -35 23:35 | 23:37 23-30 | 23-30 23-30 
Beas Aires... ose 08 24-53 | 24-50 24-50 | 24-53h | 24-534 | 24-55 | 24-68 
Bo de Janeire 5°25 § -25 5-25 5°15 5-25 5-25 5-25 
ae. 4 fs +s OCR 4:05 | 405 4605 | 4-05 4-05 | 4-05 4-05 
Bavelona oF 4 82 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 | 9-20 
Gockholin ove Y29-85 23-85 23°85 23°84 23-84 23°84 | 23-84 
Brassets eras 2-283 | 2-28; J 2 -28% 2 -28% 2-282 2°28 | 2-283 
eee 0 -B4y%; 0-844 (0-844 0-84, 0-844 0°84) | 0-84) 
oe + Free Rate. § Basic. 
CLEARING BANKS COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(£ million) 
| May Jan., Feb., Mar., April, May 
1945 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 
wital and Reserves.......... 143-9} 145°7; 14546 145 6 145-7 145+7 
beeptances, CIC... s.s0 sees sss 97-4) 124-4) 12941 133 6 139 -6 145-5 
sin circulation ........00. 1-3 1-2 1 +2 1:2 1-2 1:2 
deposit aud other ae- i 
wg e ah iets sa 4616-7 4,729°2 | 4,684+3 4,749-0 | 4,864-9 > 4894-2 
1 sisi mie «aleeh 4,859 -3 | 5,000 -5 | 4,960-2 5,029 ‘4 r 151 4) 5, 186 0 
SeahesiphahiindaeintnAddbtk bincmaiedienteipmniecanih ian ianithinl nth thn 
oc-edinaiaiieniel wee 482-3 496-0 483:3 492-6) 509-2 508 -7 
vs, balances and items im 
DMN 5... crops cde iuens ct 140 9 153-9! 152-9 163°5; 168-5; 152-7 
Sr ae Kalle. ace hamah arn ie 196 «4 248 +5 242 +8 253 -4 270 6 300 9 
MS... oaks kate 120 -4 360-5! 3400 378 +8 432-9; 470-1 
Treas ry deposit receipts ...... 1,881°5 1,492°5 | 14680 1443-0 1448-5) 1373-5 
RMIOUIS . . «0s ¢pthaun cparaste 1,125 6 1,230 4} 1,241 -2 | 1,246-4  1,282-2 , 1,321 -8 
Ses an adVaMees.. 6s. 0+ 749°1' 829-0) 837 852-6!) 834-3) 847-9 
avestinents in affiliated banks. . 24-2 24-4! 244 24-4 24-4) 206-1 
mer for ac -eptane eS, premises, | 
DSsancsstcey ckkeEN RATT en 138-9; 165:3) 170-1 174-7 180. 7 | 24-4 
Tota RS ce cheamee aces p 4,859 3) 5,000 -5 | 4,960 +2 5,029 -4 5, 5, 186 ‘0 


5,151 - 4) 


MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 


STRENGTH AND CASUALTIES OF THE ARMED FORCES AND 


(June, 1944) 





AUXILIARY SERVICES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1939 TO 1945 
* 
TABLE 1—PEAK OF MOBILISATION 





Men Women 
Armed Forces: | Fhousends Women’s Auxiliary Services: | Thousands 
Roy al Navy ea 6 rs Whew ccc cukc¥acais i 714 
Anny ee eee 2,782 : i 199 
Royal Air FOG. sccadtaon 2 1,012 WS xo cise a ans | 174 
' Nursing Services ........ | 19 
Total i ate. ohne 4,544 Y 4544 | 1 tle Ra IR fy | 466 
Mher Serrices: | Other Services: 
Whole-t me — W hole-time—- 
Civil Defence ........eces 231 Civil Defence .......... 3 58 
Merchant Navy....esesees i Royal Observer Corps 3 
Royal Observer Corps. ecb | 
Lotal ic, siaabliet se vee ar | MEE x ccc een e033 61 
ba 
Part-tum: Part-iime-~ 
Gvil Defence .........006 | 1,253 Civil Defence . 2.06.05. j 358 
Roy ) Observer Corps. .... 22 Royal Observer Corps ... | 2 
Home (Gruard. .......¢..56 1,727 Home Guard ........... } 31 
i B dichecinsasaibtelioe 
Total (ch de. 82 . | 3,002 MIE oss haere iat | 39 
a i 








ABLE 2—STRENGTH OF THE ARMED FORCES OF 
. (Thousands) 


eee eee F 
Total 


Armed Forces 


End of Month | Royal Navy 





NgUst, 1939 
le, 1940 
f *, 1941 
ume, — 1942 
jie, 1.943 
me, 1944 
me, 1945 





THE UNITED KINGDOM 








Royal 

Anny Air Force 

pasting aceon lagen 
402 118 
1,656 A 
2,221 5 
2,468 840 
2,692 969 
2,742 1,012 
2931 _ 7" 
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TABLE 3—CASUALTIES SUFFERED DURING THE WAR BY THE 
ARMED ForcES, THE AUXILIARY, SERVICES 
AND THE CIVILIAN POPULATION OF THE: UNITED KINGDOM 
FROM SEPTEMBER 3, 1939, To Aucust 14, 1945, 
aS REPORTED TO FEBRUARY 28, 1946 


(Number) 


| 
| Woinen’s j | Merchant } 
j Tres ' n aS | ‘ < ms sae 
| Total | a 1 | Auxiliary } Home enzo | Civilians 
Forces Servicsa. 7 Guard | Fishing | 
| | : | | "Fee 
3 8 Le 
- ' 
meee 23. .... 357,116 264,443 624 1,206 30,248 60,595 
Missing......... 46,079* 41,327 | 98 ee 4.654 i: 
Wounded . . . 369, 267 277,077 4 557 4,707 86,182 
Prisoner. of war | | 
and internees. . 178,332 172,592 | 20 hie 5,720 
Total .... re 0 194 755,439 | 1,486 1,763 45,329 146,777 
* Including 6,244 still missing at February 28, 1946, and 39,835 who rejoined their unit 
+ The number of United Kingdom eivilians interned in enemy occupied countries ts not known | 


TABLE 4—CASUALTIES TO ALL RANKS OF THE ARMED FORCES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM DURING THE WAR AS REPORTED 


TO FEBRUARY 28, 1946 


(Number) 

ea ee Anny Rove 
otal oyal Navy | Anny Air Force 

POONA. sc sumnipmp eats wo <8 | 264,443 50,758 | 144,079 | 69,606 
Missing*. 41 41,327 820. | 33,771 6,736 
WON eters 5s « oe | 277,077 14,663 239,575 22,839 
Prisoners of war........+.-- | hee | 7,401 152,076 13,115 
ee one<t- 755,439 73,642 569,501 112,296 


* Ineluding the followmg who were still missing on February 28, 1946: 
Army 2,267, Royal Air Force 3,089. Total 5,696. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the 
week ended June 11th there was no change in the index. The crops 
component was 145.43 raw materials 228.3, and the complete index 


Royal Nav Vv 34 I, 














182.2. 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN* 
April 8, 1946. 
— “ : ———— 
Wholly Unemployed 
; _..| Temporarily | 
Less than {| More than | Stopped | ae 
2Weeks | 2 Weeks | 
Men 18-64.......... 41,898 | 196, 208 740 238,846 
Boys: BERS. . ss cas | 3,739 ; i ' 8,282 
Women 18-59......... ot 21,072 | 96,312 j 788 | 118,172 
Girls 14-17.......... 2,559 | $51, | 40 | 6,110 
2 Pe ae 69,268 | 300, 568 1,574 371,410 
Ls  Wanbe rs ol insured persons registered as cmadedaaed. 
EMPLOYMENT IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 
(000':) 
| Mid-1939 | Mid-1945 Feb., 1946 | Mar., 1946 
Group 1, | | ’ 
Metal manufacture ............ Sdbe-n 333-4 351 +7 344 +1 346-7 
Banineewing iso iscs divides inh o eaten. 1 921-4 | 1438-0 1,172 -8 1,169 3 
Vehicle construction and repair bake 538-9 | 937-4 | 637 +1 624 -8 
nes ANG. POPSET o.2. 00s ceveee 3 | =: -- 227 7 
etal goods .......... 3 ¢ emnieeee 3S | 5-6 
Chemicals, ete. ..... coasenebsceiue 284 +4 | 438 +1 339-7 335-9 
Torat, Group I. .....-00-- | 50248 | = 4,5038 3,560-°0 | 3,550-0 
as Group 11.—Basic Industries | st } ns a ois 
EE. CR aN Sil 6 edhd iment : | 703 - 704-3 
Gas, water and electricity ........... 214-8 | 1666 | 193-3 | 197 6 
Tramway and bus services .......... 205-0 | 211-3 225-2 | 224 -7 
Other road passenger transport....... ST-1 | 15-1 17°38 | 17-3 
Goods transport by road .......0.04: 146 6 143-2 S53 | 158 -0 
Miscetlaneous transport ...........4. 22 +2 25°5 | 30 ‘0 30 +2 
Group I111.—Ot) re | Manufacturing 
ustries | f 
Food, drink and tobacco .......... a 591 8 | 485 +2 | 612-3 | 516-5 
Textile industries .............2200 987 9 619-2 | 660-6 | 667 6 
ood and leather goods ........ eae ons ace a : 57 -4 
DenG i. sca 6d Th taba ives cust aes - ;. a 451-3 
Woodworking ......ccscccceseecees 240-0 | 187-3 | 200-h | 203 6 
we PORTING, CUBE. v0... mew cceeses oe | 7 | =—s 334-9 
i; tile, pipe, @G.  oviv'ie evens epee n 51-2 
Pottery, earthenware ......... anew 67-0 | 39-0 | 47-8 | 49-0 
Glass and glass bottle ..........00+- 48 2 45-8 52-2 53-4 
Other manutacturing ...........000- | 3155 252 +2 20-9 | 300 7 - 
Beilin and civil engineering ....... a ae : ao 269 6 924 6 
ribution ............ saab tear ese . 14°75 | (1,61146 1,630 -9 
Commerce and finance ......... aacor! 315-1 | 231-9 | 253-8 257 -0 
Entertainment, sports........+-s+s++ - | 1405 | 1296 | 1380 138 6 
Hotels, restaurants, etc. Sic ctbeubtaee 1 453-4 | 378-7 | 589 +8 390 -8 7 
Laundries ..... AKG dinqunvecbsooteee |») OSS} - 46-4 > MBS t : dees 
' \—-—-—_—+} —|-——— —_. 
| 12.425-1 | 11,019-7 | 10946-4 | 11,068-9 


ee 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 1, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was /28,331,000 against 
wdinary expenditure of £52,846,000 and 
issues to sinking funds 410,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
/1,777,882, the deficit accrued since April Ist 
is 4196,938,000 against 4512,492,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


CGRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 








Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(¢ thousands) 


Esti : - j 
Revenu mate — Apel Week | Week 
1946-47 .° to ended ended 
| June | June | June | June 
| 8 ae oe 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 


| 





ORDINARY 


; | 


REVENUE | i j 
Income Tax...... 1111000 148,385 161,319) 13,456 7,046 
Sur-tax - 80,000, 6,550 9,985 380 485 
Estate, ete., Duties! 140,000} 20,899 29,929' 2,186) 2,010 
mtamips.........-. ' 29,000; 2,046 4.890 eee i eee 
ON a a 325.000; 6,052) 5,119 810 410 
Bey. foi: 67,086 52.097 10,750 4,830 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000 45 104 a : 


Total Inland Rev.'1686000! 251,063) 263,443, 27,582 14,781 


Customs. .....+--| 595,000 105,080| 106,422 10,181 8,845 
alias... jh 592.000 95.6001 106.700 2.340, 2.597 


i 


fotal Customs & i 

Excise ......../1187000' 200,680) 213,112, 12,521) 11,442 
Motor Duties.....) 45,000 3,615! 4,665; 1681 420 
Surplus War Stores 150,000 wen a 276 





Surplus Receipts) 

from Trading ..| 50,000 
Post Office (Net! Dr. 

Receipts) ...... ees 2,150 4,000; 1,050! 200 
Wireless Licences.} 5,300 660: MEL wccle 8S | ste 
Crown Lands. ... +} 1,000 230 180, 

Receipts from | } 

Sundry Loans..} 15,000 2,521) 3,436 93 126 
Miscell. Receipts..!| 22,000; 1,988 3,314 53, 1,087 
lotal Ord. Rev... 3161300 462,906 493,415 40,880 28,531 

SeLr-BALANCING | 
Post Office. ...... 120,900! 20,600 20,600) 2,800 1,700 
income Tax on i i 

L.P.T. Refunds 36,705) 6,586 

TE Soc chwaien 5282200. 483,506 550,720 45,680) 36,617 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
({ thousands) 


Esti- | = ene 
Expeaditure at i April | Week | Week 
he? Rca jended ended 
| June | June | _ — 
| 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
insite Neecglahigdesaiii ts Ladies Mest 
ORDINARY _ i | 
EXPENDITURE } | 
Int. & Man. of ; 
Nat. Debt..... 490,000 91,037 94,097) 8,854 8,989 
Payments to N. j 
ireland........) 20,000' 1,426 1,773 356 443 
Nat. Land Fund.. 50,000 uel ete ee és 
Other Cons. Fund i | 
Services ....... | 8,000 274 ae a 4 14 
SORE oo a aces 568,000 92,737 96,186 9,211) 9,446 
Supply Services .. 3318917, 880,854 592,390! 89,800! 43,400 
SOE iss deae ,5886917 975,591 688,576, 99,011 52,846 





SevF-BaLANCING | i a 
P.O. & Brdcasting! 120,900 20,600 20,600 2,800 1,700 








Jncome Tax on 
E.P-T. Refunds}... | | 6,705... | 6,586 
fend cos ale 4007817 994,191) 745,881 101811 61,132 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
bemg shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue, 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£78,059 to 42,335,134, the other operations 
jor the week increased the gross National 


Debt by 433,423,876 to £24,758 million. 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousands) 


P.O. and Telegraph ......... Gilens, <teeuinbs sks 400 
EP. Reta Gee eo os eas sf RBRES KA Se 8,049 
Overseas Trade Guarantees. ..3..............5... 18 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944, Section 4 (2) ....... 110 

8.577 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


Week ending 


June 8, 1946 


(£000’s) 


Net Receipts 











Net RepayMeNtTs 











Treasury Bills .... 73,278 3° Term. Annuities 1,252 
Nat. Savings Certs. 600 | Other Debt :— 
2$% Defence Bds.. 1,070 Internal......... 93 
24° Savings Bds., External .......:. 1,065 
Pere eee 50,200 Ways & Means Advs. 17,345 
Tax Reserve Certs. 531 | Treasury Deposits .. 72,500 
125,679 92,255 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
trey Means Trea- | . 
ery Advances sury | Total 
Date i ie Sil De- | Float- 
| Bank | — ing 
- | : y | Debt 
Ten- T Public of Banl 
der Depts. | Eng- 
we bere 
a | 
1945 | | j | 


June 9 |1540-0} 2167-9 
1946 


Mar. 9 /1690 -0! 
» 16 1700-0 
23 1720-0; 

3 1740-0) 2683-4) 





565-5] 18-5] 2077-0 | 6369-0 


Not available | 


” , 


490 -4] 14-2} 1559-0 | 6487 -0 


April 6 |1760-0 Not available i 

» 13 |1790-@ 5 a 

» 20 1790-0 : < 

» 27 |1820-0' 2702-0) 551-0] ... | 1543-0] 6616-1 
May 4 1830-0 | "Not available 

» ll 1850-0 . a 

». 18 1870-0) Ss i 

» 25 |1890-0) 2549-2) 571-8] ... | 1483-0) 6294-1 
Jume 1 /1910-0| 2526-3: 352-5/ 15-0} 1443-0 | 6246-8 

6 | 13-5| 1370-5 | 6250-2 


» 8 1930-0) 2579-5, 336 








TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 








j j ‘ | Per 
| Amount —- | Cent. 
Date of :-———_-_-—_--- wo, | Allotted 
‘ | of Allot- | 
Tender Applied i at 
Offered “PP ALlotted| a 
i or 
} o | Rate 
1945 | i ee ee 
June 8} 130-0 | 238-7 | 1300); 2 004 | 32 
1946 
Mar. 8 140-0 | 235-3 1400/| 10 1-00 41 
. 15 150-0 233-9 1500) 10 1-46 51 
» 22 150-0) 234-4) 1500) 10 1-35 50 
» 29 150-0 265-5 150-0; 10 2-13 % 
April 5, 150-0 248-7/' 150-0) 10 2-76 47 
» 12 150-0) 256-3) 150-0} 10 2-09 38 
» 18) 150-0 | 2384 140-0/ 10 2-52 43 
» 26 | 150-0) 225-7 1500; 10 2-01 | 62 
May 3 150-0 2545/1500, 10 1-18 | 43 
» 10 | 150-0 | 253-7, 1500) 10 1-17 | 43 
. 17 | 150-0 | 234-3| 150-0/ 10 1-58 | 48 
" 24 | 150-0 | 232-9) 1500/ 10 1-85 | 54 
» 31 | 150-0 | 237-8 150-0 | 10 1-54 | 52 
June T | WOO) S57 6 | OO 10 0-76 | 33 


~ On June 7 applications at 499 ‘Is. 5d. and above tor 


bills to be paid on Tuesday 


, Wednesday, Thursday and 


Friday were accepted as to about 33 per cent. of the 
amount applied for and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full; and at £99 17s. 6d. and above to be 


paid on Saturday were accepted in full. 
Bills are being offered for June 14. 
June 15 the Banks will be asked for 90,000,000 


of Treasu 
week € 


£150 millions 
For the 


(maximum) for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 
(£ thousands) 
23% 24% 
Week ended | NSC. Detence Savings 
Bonds Bonds 
SS ae ede S Ri ae 
Mar. 26...... i 3,684 eee ese 
Be Bisse 2,376 | iia ai 
sa Ahh iar i 2,388 | woe ons 
a: ERGs oan 2,079 i bas 
> ian bad 2,383 | wi j tbe 
oo . ave ese 2,640 © , ete 
May . Bu, ixs ‘ 3,340 | 529 a 
Retna 5,997 - 851 wa 
np aS ows 2,659 1,009 | 36,404 
awed 2.646 | L071 | = 87,117 
June 4..... . 2,656 | 1,087 | 42,179§ 
ire: | re cine te 50,200 
Totals | 
_todate .... | 91,578,505 | $4,546 | _4215,900 
+ 3 weeks 1} days. * 341 week. 35 weeks. 


§ 34 days’ total to June Ist. 


Up to May aoe o! Savings Cert ficates to the 


amount o: 4339, 000 has 
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BANK OF ENGLAN 
RETURNS 


JUNE 12, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued . ‘ 
In Circla. ... 1362,094,898 
In Bankg. De- 


Partment .. 38,152,935 


1400, 247,833 





2 f 
Govt. Debt... 41 Si: 
Other Govt. sie 
Securities... ] 5 
Other Sees, || —— 
Silver Coin... g 
Amt. of Fid 
Issue .. 1400.00 
Gold Coin and = 
Bullion at 
172s. 3d. per 
Oz. fine). 247 
1400 .247 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Capital ...... 


/ 
14,553,000 | Govt. Sees... 


: 


RM ai sd vies 5,500,493 | Other Sees 
Public Deps.*. 11,726,330] Discounts and 
_—- Advances 9715 
Other Deps. : Securitics. 1 aN 
Bankers..... 247,846,609 ae 
Other Acets... 52,759,689 5,424 
ee Notes, 5 3% 15 
300,606,298 | Gold & Silver 1 
a 1,754 
330,386,121 550,335, 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, ¢ 


of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIV® ANALYSIS 


{£ millions) 


Issue Dept. : ieee 
Notes in circulation. .... 
Notes in banking depart- 


PL Ache kee neeee « . 
Government debt and 

EN. du os 4s 000s 
Other securities......... | 
OOO 06 5's 5s de'cies bce 


Valued at s. per fine oz. 
fanking Dept. : 
Deposits : 
PUD 6s. pda beens veees 
MONS 60. cédaevcteces 
ES Ss ccusivgk oda bee 


Securities : 
Government............ 
Discounts, etc. ......... 
SOE Secs ews dete sedss 
a Grek oh ues .s he's 


Banking dept. res......... 


ue. BLES eee 


~* Government debt is $11,015,100 ; capital £14,555.) 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,550 million to 41+ 
million on December 10, 1945. 





PROVINCIAL BANKING 
x thousands 
Week _ Aggregat 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
June June June Jue 
| “9, 1, 9, | 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 196 
Working days:— ; 6 oe 5 _154 fs 
Birmingham. ..... | 1,634 | 2,296 39,187 65. 
Bradford......... 1,127; 2,034 41 917 
PORK, 5.5 ck ce 640; 603 15,710 
Re 601 721 16,464 
See 706 997_—«28,121 | 5.82 
Leicester......... 800 842 | 20,204 24,8) 
Liverpool ........ 5,026 5,473 121,913 144.4 
Manchester....... 2,814, 4,012 78,381 
Newcastle........ 1,498 | 1,877 | 40,337 | 
Nottingham ..... ‘ 425 | 512 11,101 
Sheffield ........ ; 820 | 1,366 22,548 
Southampton..... 140 | 136 4,590 
12 Towns........ | 16,231 | 20,869 440,475 | 5444! 
Dublin .......... 1,873. 10,377 | 186,708 236 4 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England's official buying price > 


throughout 


remained at 172s. 3d. per 
week. In the London silver 


have been 44d. for cash and for two mouths , 
remained at 71 -}1 ceuts § 


York market price of silver 


ounce throughout the week. Bowbay 


were as follows :— 


1946 
June 5........ ERAS o.900 0 
GSE i acks ce Liki oe8 
CES eeicsnse od er 
gp aes ceseGdeee sree 
ob PDB. 0s ven esdnaer 
dee Aba ctecnes Oe <3 a 
BOGB Sc ceska Geese 


| 1945 | 1945 


|——— }- 
| June | May | June) j 
4) 3) 5 “u 


1276 -0 1341 -7 1354-01352 


24-2; 58-6 46:2 34 
1299 -3. 1599 -2 1388 -] 1333 
0-7 0-8 09 
0-2 O2 02 
168/-| 172/3 172/31 
8-4 7-4 8+} 
| 201-4 244-8 254-6 247 
| §1-7 57-4 542 5 
| 261-6 309-6 316-9 3i 
| 235-5 222-3 2546 265 
| 45 167 157 
|} 13-9 286 16 
| 253-9 267-6 287-1 

25-4 60-0 47-9 
i e o j ~*~ 
| ‘97 193 1541 


fine ounce 
market prices per fine om 


bullion pot 


Gold silve 
eon per 
eee 
106 «0 118 6 
1060 «(OO lat 
104 0 170 (5 
si ao 

0 C ' 
a? 
105 @ 173 8 


The Ne 





qHE ECON 


OV 


U.S. 


9 USER 
¥ Resour 
certifs. on h 
fen Treasury 
speserves - 
} cash resery' 
gj U.S.GOV t. 
joans and s 
bea! resources . 
LIABILI1 
R notes in CTD 
as mr. bank 
honk res. dep 
. deposits . 
| deposits o- 
| }iabilities . 
e ratio... 
BANK AND T 
REsSOUR 
arv gold st 
ney & bank 
 LIABILI" 
in cireulat 
serv cash an 


cLNTR 


ASSE1 
m GOV. S€CS. . 
ring balances 


LIABILY 
vs in circulat 


MC 


















wm, Bank Not 
dances with a 
Banks in Gree 
ms in Transit 
mey at Call a 
B Discounted 
vsiry Depos: 
estinents . 
faces to Cu 
miilities of Cus 
Bk Premises 
Sthents in 


ne ot Cash te 


tal Paid up 

rve Fund . 
Tent, Deposi 
rptances, Es 
ves in Cireule 


twine sates 
> £16 


he tonowin 
"Oximate 








15, 194 


ND 


1388,155 § 


1400,009.4 


1400 247 
iT 


265,05) 


aeres 


nan 1 


‘7 
(7 
0 
4 
1 
4 
5 
1 
7 
eS 
8 
0) 


3 | 


18 236,)4 


ice 


mughout t! 
4 fine oud 


i ceuts re 
lion pre 


ive 


pes 
Fine lo 


Rs. 
178 
177 
170 


ri 


176 
175 





Ht SFR BANKS 

es RESOURCES 

on he and and due} 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 

| 17,412; 17,346) 17,344, 17,344 

are | 18,357) 18,094 18,092: 18,091 
eee 247, 291 260 


Rusk AND TREASURY } 
ResouRCES | 20, 268) 

ary gold stock........ 
ary & bank currency. . 4 
“LIABILITIES 

in cireulation........ | 26, 513 27,961 28, 106: 28,170 

sary cash and dep. eae 2, 666) 2, 824 2, 294 2. 679 


LLNT RAL BANA OF 1KRELAND 


LIABLITIKS ; 
in cireulation ......,. | 32-78) 37 69 37 41, _37 +52 


usiry Deposit Receipts ...... 


~ London on Austrate, oa N. “Se ® 


ay ae 
ays... | ae z 1 | se 
* 208 ze i js 
sss 12TBR, 127 iat | 12688). 


tm Aprii 7, aii bills on Australia wil be Ls | at sea a rates only Bilis will 
yment of appropnate postage. 
‘ Tae (Austraba and N.Z.) uow based oo 6 
Durban. - America/N.Z. Au Mai) (Australia) 


ew by air mail on pa 


mn 1275 ‘(plus postage). 


oc 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


Million $’s 
| June | May yr) 
23, | 31 


wS.Govt, SCS... + +a 20,896 22,643 22,983 22,780 
hand 21,812 22,821 23,232 23,045 
ae aa - 42,105 43,507 43,779 43,798 
_L IABILITIES | 22,860) 
int kinios | 1,180) 23,947 24, 066: 24,114 
bank oes. scan '15,452) 700 = 820) 


eee ete 352! 15,505 15,689) 15,799 
__ ss st 17,350, 56,152 68,052) 39.416 
hh “| 42,105) 17,136 17,407) 17,256 
(45 :7%| 43,507 43,779) 43,798 

44-0 436% 43-71% 


Million £’s 


| June | May | May | June 
1 


; 18, 25, 


| 1945 1946 1946 | 
ceseeeeee} 2°65 2°65 2-65, 2-65 
+ os peany | 28-79) 34-13 33-88, 55-68 
1-21 — 0-61, 


ASSETS 


Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England | 
aces with and Cheques in course of collection on other 
Boaks in Great Britam and Ireland 


‘eot Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts.... | 


LIABILITIES 


tat, Deposit and other Accounts 
aren ‘es, Endorsements, etc 
sin Circulation 


| 4,145 20,245 20, 242 20,272 
| 4,532 4,533 


| Barclays | 


_MAY, 1946 


ances to Customers and other Accounts 
ailities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. | 
k Premises Account 


Stments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary Companies 


CO eee eee 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


-_—— we 


_ Million £’s 


a April; Mar. April | Apzil 


Assets 
Gold coin and bullion...... 
Bills discounted 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ...... 
Deposits : Government 


Reserve ratio 


Invest. and other securities. . 


Bankers......... 
SPEIMGs 6 ods bak és 


$5, 2G4  & 12, 
| 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
102 -17. 123 -10 123 -86 124 -90 
+ 30°31) 46-71) 44-56, 41-71 
87-16 116 -39114 63,115 -82 


' | 
57 +50) 66-17; 64-74) 63-39 
| 16°14 31-21) 28-80) 29-52 
/141 +87, 184 -61,183 -61'184 -53 
5°36) 3:91) 4-93) 3-98 
46-296 143 5% 143 -9% 144 -1% 


BANK OF BE LGIUM 
_Million Belgian Frs. 


Gold RE RRERTER } Ce * 
Foreign exchange ......... 
Private loans and accounts. 
Leak to State... ci... es. 

LIABLLITIES 


(a) Govt. accounts...... 


_{b) Private accounts. .... 


“) May | May | “May Mav 
| 31, | 16 | 23, 29, 
| 1945 1946 | 1946 1946 


. | 31,283) 35,328) 33,328 33,328 
5 4,061 4,695! 4,475 4,047 


517 2,457) 2,936 2,762 


: 39,687 48, sat 47,597 48,212 


| 55, 7 72, 64 72,251 72,542 
ll 1 


BANK OF SPAIN | 


, Mar. 
ASSETS ; 1945 


Million Pesetas 


Jan Feb. “| Mar. 
1946 194 | 1946 


Reserve : Gold ... | 1,185°0; 1,213 1212-9| 1212-9 

Others...) 657-0) 685 | 681-7 692 -4 
D'counts & advances) 3,283-0 3,891 | 3,840-1 3,764-2 
Invest.& Govt.debt.. 15,868+1) 15,730 | 15,861 -2) 15,798 -7 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation. 17,335 +5; 18,436 18,478 5, 18,511 -6 
Deposit : Govt. ...| 1,539 +8) 729 | 427-2 714°5 


. | District 
Bank | ae | Bank 
nid. .4 - © Jad, 
2th | 27th | _ 22nd 


f ne £ 
105,899 | 4,269 18,625 
25,833! 1,138 5,264 | 


48,647 3,872 11,040 
| 120,116 1,501 11,910 
. 304,500 5,500 51,500 
| 248,531 16,100 61,688 
| 178,844 10,036 24,122 
21,895 | 1,326 | 4,061 
7,892 | 405 | 1,248 
6,221 | 
1,068,378 44,147 189,458 


10 -39 | 10-46 | 10 -38 


j | 
15,858} 1,000) 2,977 | 
11,250 1,000 2,976 | 
1,019,375 | 40,821 | 179,444 | 
21,895 | 1,526 4,061 | 


| 


1,068,378 | 44,147 | 189,458 | 
| } j 


PUSTR ALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 





ays, 127}. (N.Z.) D 














t Any Mail 


SOUTH AFRICA 


pine ‘ates im London tor T.I.s and bills on South —— (Pe aioe sterling) £100} 
fgje 411% (sight); £10143 (30 days): fot ice, days 
= = corres ing ao oo 2 

és ta London sterling) 

and {999 'o Rhodesia : 


Australia a N. Le on p London 





Buying Sellieg Buying | Selling 
Australia | sa tAustratia | thee] mz, 
: ne | ora — 1s | 1a | ss “| ae Gui | sy) as” 
Ord.) Au | | Ord. | Ord. 
me | Mail i Mail | Mai | Mail 
ry (3) ( | 
c oe (Mh i 125 12483, 123 | 2b | 12428 


afl 124 | iat 
i | Tas i | ies | 12447 
123 | nq. 12433 


one doors » IO dags, 1263. 
1254: 3 days, 1 


: 60 days, 126 


90 days). For 


Bio oF £1022,%. 


a £l } tor South 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


ring rates, ssued by Bank of London and South America, are reiated to U.S, $. 
sterling rates can be ca'culated from §-{ rate. 


Other....| 3415-2 3,551 3,848-5 3,938 -4 


Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins 
Mills | Bank Bank 
&Co. | Ltd. | Ltd. 


_ 22nd 2ist | 29th 


£ ee £ 
6,622 | 90,763 | 22,077 | 


2,617 | 23,364; 7,713 | 


eke A eT ode 
12,600 | 48,178 17,321 
6,106 102,662, 6,455 
4,000 | 246,500 | 57.000 
22,317 | 246,980 68,504 
14,320 134,684 38,660 
4,217 37,096 10,649 
695 6,846 2,807 
3,873 


989 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 


f"May | May | May | May 


. 2 roe oe oe 
ASSETS 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 
CE i Bard ak euihadcls 75,151, 94,817 94,817) 94,816 
Private discounts and i | { 
CURRIES 0 os cicidis Bx 26.443 70,696; 71,571; 72,490 
Advanced to State :— 
Te ti ore ddin 500,258 496,051 494,451 496,651 


(a) In eccupation costs, 426,000 426.000) 426,000) 426,000 

(5) Treasury advances} 19,750) 10,600! 9,000) 11,200 

(c) Fixed advances*. 54,508 59,451 59,451 61,451 
LIABILITIES 


Wels ind ieee’ aby: 549,845) 620,307 618,847 625,809 
Deposits total ......... 51,093, 52,432, 52,899) 51,341 
(a) Govt. accounts . 773) 753) 764, 745 


__{b) Other accounts...) 50,320) 51, 679 52, 135) _ 50,596 


* Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank 
of Belgium’s Gold deposit—5,004 (1946), 9,446 (1945). 


KESERVE BANK OF iNDIA 
Million up 


| { 
| June | May | | nw hie May 
ae 4s ae 


j . 31, 

Assets | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1st | 1946 
Gold coin & bullion . 4 444, 444) pot Pre 444 
Rupee coin ....... | 172; 184) 186 
Balances abroad. ... . | 3,935 5,944) 5, as 5, aon 5,931 


Sterling securities... .| 10,193 11,303, 11,303, 11,303; 11,303 
Ind. Govt. rup. sees... | 578 578, 578; 578) 55 


Investments ........! 2,175) 530} ey ome 5am 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation. .| 11, 236| 12, 419) 12,386} 12,355) 12,340 
Deposits : Govt..... .| 2 856! 5,586; 5,313 5, 262, 5,251 
Manks.....i.. vil... 909, 847) 907 915} 985 
Reserve ratio ....... 93 5% 93 % '93- 9%193 - “ge % 93 9% 
} | 


MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


000’s omitted 


j rae i 
Midland | National | National; West- | Williams 


Bank | Bank ‘Provincial! minster | Deacon’s Agzre- 
Ltd. § Ltd. | Bank | Bank | Bank ga 
| Ped... Leki. Bed, 

29th IL 28th | 22nd _SOth | 27th | 

ete UE fi pind ng bak top. 
111,772 6,283 | 63,862 | 68,937 | 9,592 508,701 
28,568 312 | 22,721 | 23,732 } 3,793 | 145,055 

SER iy We swe cas ee Be ot Le oe CoRR 
45,200 14,058 | 46,828 | 46,811 | 6,303 | 300,858 
120,832 1181 | 51,141! 49,070! 3,623 | 470,097 


305,500 | 1,000 | 189,000 | 186,500 | 22,500 | 1,373,500 
280,867 28,542 | 134,583 | 183,494 | 30,176 | 1,321,782 
183,963 | 14,017 | 123,392 | 112,031 13,821 | | 847,890 


31,311 | 376 | 16,141) 15,160 2,790 | 145,022 
8,454 | 414) 6,591 | 4,870 | 869 | 41,091 
8,792 ws | = 2,534 2,992 | sie | 24,392 


; 





68,994 948,598 231, 186 1,125, 259 | 66,183 | 656,773 | 693,597 93,467 | 5,186,040 


10 -53 10 -26 10 -40 





1,060, 15,810 4,160 
850! 11000! 4100 


62,867 | 884,682 | 212,255 1,065,631 | 61,959 | 


4,211 37,096 10,649 
10 22 


10°51; 10-14; 10-27; 10-45; 10°94 10 -39 


accceerertiictinnseaih cnentineictitiantieetalinatenncomtiareay jpescencareannaceneniatsilnthstniticntsisisicmmatiol 





| 


} } 

} } ; 
15,159 1,500! 9,479; 9320; 1,875 78,198 
15,158, 1,230! 9479, 9,320 | 1,100 67,463 
1,959 | 621,674 | 659,778 | 87,702 | 4,894,188 
31,311 376} 16,141 | 15,160! 2,790) 145,022 
at L118 | is} 2. | 1169 


68,994 948,598 251,186 1,125,259 | 66,185 | 656, 13. 693,597 93,467 | Syapacee 


EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


Cotombia® Open market sight selling rate 172} pesos per 100 U.S. $ on April 30, 1946 

Ecuador® Otficia! sight selling rate 15-50 sucres per U.S, $ on April 27, 1946. 

Guatemala Sight selling cate one quetza!l per U.S. $ plus commission of 1 per cent. to 
Central Bank, April 16, 1946. 

Nicaragua* Official sight -elling rate tor payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 5-03} 
cordobas per U.S. § (excluding 5 per cent. tax). 


Ei Salvado» — Sight seiling rate New York was 2°51 colomes per $ on April 22, 1946, 
Venezuela Sight selling rate New York 5-35 bolivares per U.S. $ om April 10, 1943. 
Peru Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on Feb. 20, 1946, 

* Olficia! exchange controls are operative in these countries, 





OVERSEAS BANK RATES 


Changed Prom To Changed From x 
% 
Amsterdam .,.. June 28 “41 23 Madrid ........ Dec. 1, °38 % 4 
Athens ....... . April 10,°45 HW 10 Montreal....... Feb. 8°44 2% 1 
Belgrade....... Feb. L 6 5 GOD. 6 oe os eeuwe an 9,'% 3 2 
Berlin ......... April 9. 4 33 PR 6 ied vives an. 20, 45 1 1 
Brussels ~< je 6B, 2 l Pretoria ....... une 2, 41 3 
Bucharest Sept. 17 a Rio de Janeiro ey 31'S i. 
Budapest .. Oct. 22, 4 3 BEG sv ecviceve May 18,°3% 5 
Calcutta....... Nov. 28, ? : ae ereves —_—s 15, 8 : 
a a } Stockholm ..... eb, , 2 
HE sme 49 s<ter Jame : 5} of Zorich......... Nov 25 Ss aoy 
Copenhagen .... — 15, ee. | Tokio 3-29 
Helsingtors..... 4 864 yh aed eu . 
Lisbon... .<9+: n Wellington ..... July 20,41 2 iy 
N.Y. Fed. Res. . one eo 42 4 i. ED sekxnkes Oct. 2%. °39 4 5 





a) For banks and “credit institutions. 


(db) For private persons and firms. 


ic’ The rate tor advances secured by Government securities maturing or callabie bey ond 


one year and tor discount: 


4 per cent 


and advances secured bv eligible paper rematned t 





sche lind aleieine chet ons adind teh eee 


apenas Wk kar ae oe 
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ECONOMIST, June 15, ig fa ECC 
N 
COMPANY RESULTS (May 28, 1946 to Jun LO 
walle ies ae June 11, 1946) eed 
] Prices, 
Net | Availabe | Appropriati joe! 
eet et Gee | Degree: mate “tor | 58 | Preceding Year os 
nded Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- | ~ a Ha? i 
Interest tion | ra * 
_ tee | Total | Net | o wy 100% 
————_—— | | Profit Profit | pa yo; 100k 
} i t yo 100 
ber wig 100} 
p< | ‘ ae Cn Bowed: ad ¢ | i 10 
Alliance Investment Co. .........-000- April15 | 37,753 | / een ae 
Allied Sumatra Plantations +=. ------. | Dee. $L/ 10.448 | as | SSS) AA] = 800) S 3000+ 6831 sare! ose] ME Ph 
a m a =~ nture Corporation | Mar. 31} 151,979 ; ai | 55.787 119.512 14.822 52, 3] ses: 5,327 |; 9,785 28,837 | 5 5 | 100% 
Apollinaris & Prestea =<... ---+ | Dec. 31] 38170} =<. 2436 Dr.998.707 1822 | 32,906 | 134 6670 + 1389} 140,649) 5) 7,,4 NO 
Assoc. Aanunnibe Mostice Corporation. Bar. = | 6,315 _ 13054 16.120 ds tel Se wt 2,436 i 27.605 $0,716 ' 12 ny | 1024 
Associated Bis Manufacturers...... | Mar. | 044 ens . , eae , -- , , “167; N my | 10 
Bankers’ er Thee 0.0.5 .44.3 | Sock 30; 81,313 | aoe cae i ste aae i i ' nee 8 ese it os } ese a 729 1 im 1018 
Reyer, Peacock £ Co, 22-222 | Dec SL 51,278) 15,000 | 24,775 | 20.037 | 206251 6b 4,000|+ 952} 7815 snc Smee 
British-Borneo Petroleus se+if Mar. SL) 34,005} | 15,956) 40,126 a cigar ss oe J 4150 | «56198 og ae) fy HO 
Burton (Joseph) & Sons.......+.--00s teat) “eeteee | Slee) | | gosto | 1p ~~ (+ 206) 32.032, 547y) NUMER | 2H 
Cacttive dtenitie ck ok, (De aI ‘eis; Oey aa a3 iis00) 13500 1087 5,000 |+ a Pte 63.249 | . 100" 
Cane ewery CO. .....2c00> ac | m | a | , | , eee i 7 A | } {| 851 26,00 4 , 
Come oye sin uke ow ae. = to at 115,324 | 327,185 | 69,000 | oo z 20,288 |+- 211 53.140 ess 10 & gj «13h 
sai Chaplia Héilines United si ...ic%...0 aioe, 31 aaes | ll 40,317 75,380 || 7.229 | 27 260 124 a i+ 999 530.215 10477 i ni mt 
- City of London Real Property. ........ | April 12 | 232.450 | | 15,229 | 43,480 2,250, 8500! 6 sees) (t $828 |) 212,005 45.245 nM | 
ests Clan Line Steamers ; Dec. 31 $208 se. | 250,257 | . 345,849 37,438 | 110,000 | S17 |+ 1,962) 28.836 zo SM doe 
tee Clan Line Steamers..svsesscssss-+ | Dee SR) $0506 | attisso | tos.a5e | I9h.758! Sslesi | “es.000 | aot | Bara.) Salta 120355 3 
batt Consolidated Trust .....0se..cesseeee | Aprill5 | 88,280) |... oe ORs | Fal wo t -BATS |) 381,532 55.616 15 Ms 2 
Dia Court Line Limited .... | Dec. 31 1 0. 43,601 43,601 || 23,275 17,475 2. | 289; Dr. 36 D i 
_ Crosheld (Joseph) & Sons............6 | Doce Shy TAMERS | = 20,000 | 52,556 | | 225,208 wn. fi SLOP St 2,851 aa 84303 ae) (ST 
“ onan ieee Geet A 166,055 49,513 | 675,660 | 977,791 | 227,500 | 315.000 ost we fe 86 |) 103,284 47373) 1 9 
. Doloswella Rubber & Tea . Dec. 31 700 | ae | 34,025] 83,914 | 3,988 | 12,095 sot | 73,160 , 1,208,140 | 671.003 25 a) To be r 
Dotamweiia Rebber Tea ¥+6.-+5+2++ Dec SL} 26485 | 3.498 | 4.020 19.280). |S . 15,000 |+ 2,942 || ‘192,191 | 33669] A Bs 4% 
Dende bia d nie cb eedviceecs . SL; 291,856 47,865 | 74,223 100'306 | 73.12 824 6 _ 14 196 | 22660 isa ll micated: ) 
a lop Plantations Limited .......... | Dec. 31 | 1,850 | rs \Dr.136.173 Dr.136.356 | 125 18,750 ves j |— 17,652 435.557 5,848 | 6 it vield) 
ene India Distilleries & Sugar........ | Sept. 30 | 217,996 | 26,355 | 16,122 : 27 197 in ! ss ese ° j— 136,173 1841 67,546 | Ni  eonenee 
English & International Trust........» | April $37,735)... | 29,958 | 48,488 | onl. rs — 3188 | 185194] 20,898 | Prices 
te ——— SS as ob deseame ~~ 31 721,943 180,000 | 301,554 509.212 | 82'500 | ai one < + 2.458 34.509 aeane | 10 Year 1945 
First Scotti American Trasts20000005 4) May 2] 845 |. | “soaee | “anio | S80 | 1960-22} “eso 1 tos. “r9.0eg 258 737 | '¢ fm Teh [Lo 
Glenfield & Keuhedp.2..dc0...dasse0 Mar. 31 133,925 4,085 28,200 61,970 | 5,500 16,100 15 aoe = Tf 19,086 27,860 ' 21 pe 
SESE tk SAMO in Gai cates v0.0 » | Dec. 31) 248,577 + | 104,948} 199,054! = 8,437) 59,774 | 20 20,000, 13,400 |) - 74.452} 24,383 14 my | 995 
Hail (L.), Edmonton, Limited. ........ | Dec. | 4 20,465 | 33,340 | 45,925 eee 17, on thd $285 130,071 59,684 | 2 i i 
Hill (Philip) Investment Trust ......-- | Mar. 31 | 34,733; ... | 16,008 | 40,403 || 2,250 | 91350 | yee jr mee) Sa.880 | ‘oon | ae | nis 
Hill (Philip) tavestment Teast .....-- | Mar. 31| 377,471/ “| _ 195708 6i7‘o11 | 31.250; soo | ast we [E4508 | 38882 | 13070, 1S Mam | 108 
& Helv Rabe ccs | BB) woo) Prag ale Gee! gent ag | ee ae) SE 15570 | i | 
ay Puen Gldeetntie ct scheats clas os aor ey ee oaitustl} 579 | 128,171 Sases | Gee | an [= 0 | = 1,131 | 271, Ni oO} | 99 
ie ee en Kajang Rubber ........ | Dec. 31 "897 ca Dr a pie i 59,400 | 23,100 7 a + "tony ssasos : oe Mt fh - 
ae mattis @ Go... ks Swidde wey cctbwncedesix 1} 5 } - ' ’ i ooo si i | , i . 95 
lend & OM. 305. Lk aoe dees | Dew. 3k wore! iz 20,885 51,049 1417, 19.460 144 ok Rees aE 122 5 Ns oA 
Investment Trust Corporation Ma : 1} 443. | 18,500 | 32,804 | 34,013 10,500 | 20.000 | t } xe + 6 | 50,796 | 20,283 13 a 100 
Java Rubber Plantations Dea. ct ret | 146,020 374,198 | 45,675 84. | 6 neg + (2,304 | 122,698 34.098 15 a 
foun ee ee ree ~ # 205 Dr. ‘601 Dr. 20. F% me 825 ll eb + 15.520 ' 431,676 138.709 il %} | 91) 
Jury Holloware (Stevens)....0.....00+ Mar. 31. 21,602 6,000 re 15 sae eat re one a a es oe — - 586 - | 67 
Kurunegala Rubber Co. .......,++++++ Dec. 31 13,115 Dr 544 163 one 12,650 aod ‘+ 2.959 19.0 r. 716 | Ni %} | 40 
Lanadron Rubber Estates .....+..++-. | Dec. 31 2,817 | or he 162 5,363 oa cae ai 54 073 13,075, 0 i 
ey Services Limited Vihdh<040ene Dec. 31 13,851 | po | — wee ° Bo, ioe set ta oman ‘aan i 2,115 5 | 21! 
et remy Rubber Estates ......+++++0+ ; Dec. 31 588 | as | Dr. "262 aa eee eve — eve ~ 6.209 14.466 ae - ® 47) 
_ on aha Ts Smiths.... | Dec. 31 220,284 | sabi | 87,041 wes, 30. *° one ees 262 i 1.031 6,475 = se $0; 
Loma (Ceyloa) Kea & Rubber ..--- | Dee. SL | 250656) S| eins) dations | Sane! aa | cE S| 33 sot AMM | 3s 
Mcliroy (William) Limited. .........0. | Feb. 20 > 970,130 | 1,459,473 | 490,353 | 417,660 | | os [> 4B | $25,269 | 57,440 | 10 BR Prices, 
Maidstone & District Motor Servi | Mar. 88120, 1,862, 17,117 | 44,022 2 660 | 22h | we = fF 62,117, 907,090, 907,090, 3 era! 
Maidstone & District Motor Services ... | Mar. 31 1,470,477 | 148,621} 87,340 146.958 300] 15000} 30 |  |— 68s 07,090 | 907,090 | Year 1946 
. - — . a - a pas ohn bie Dec. 31 5,168 a "983 63'285 6,500 | 60,000 | 15 20,000 1 a4 (12 269'6e5 gen j = jan. 1 to June 
aes mae = A. a oo cweeeraccceds | Feb. 28 i 11,893 at 8,285 | 14.956 - i eos Sines oe veeat | 983 . 5 465 Pane =| High | Lov 
i Mette, Hare @¢o.or--20"777002 | Jame at] egpe| | 18°] ASE | St $00) | = ft sae] sie, tee) I | 
Mid-European C ic cectescialeagil ae’ ’ | 594) 23,832 "250; 7. Sed a 4 7,441* Dr. 45 Nu % | 
a arpa pa: oS |MES|B)| tags) ee ama} Ea) |) Stole ee) ae ae a 
Moss Empires Limited ............... 'Dee. 31, 418008 | jo00 | taeza| Istana] $5250| atee| | oc | *e) She) Bas! m | 50 
ji Nahaltaa Rubber Estate.....0.....004 | Dec. 18,005 | 22.029 54,476, 77/595 1970 45,208 | a0" » jt 572} 78,096 | 68,452; 5 MEE | $21 
National Star Brick, &c., Holdings. .... | Dec..aR | 4,777 | oes 1,343 2.217 1 5,203 | 0 eve j— 2,697 |, 360,925; 42,131 10 | 53 
Neboda (Ceylon) Rubber & Tea Estates. | Dec. 3i 642 4380 Dr. 12.881 Dr. 23'641 420, 1,000; 5 a ee 5,058 =: 1.834) 5 iit} | 106 
Neboda (Ceylon) Rubber & Tea Estates. | Dec SL) 17416 | a. 7,214 9,393 me a a ce ee "a79 ‘Dr. 4992 | Ni a} | 52 
Odhams Press Limited ............-.- Der lasses) ae) oe 65,975 = ateoo | ay sen (t M4} BL SIZ_ 1 ULS | oho 
Ohare Brest Luitedssccssssssccrs~ | Dee. SL | 2968209 shorg | 21Sei8 | seas ieisoo| aanoso| dy | shoe ac sae aes) on be | & 
Platt Brothers & Co. (Holdings) . Mar. 3 SMO | one 2,052 | 2.433 | 525| 13 ' 50,000 + 5,268 | 1,160,134 249,704! 15 BM at | 
' Pundaloya Tea Co. of Ceylon meer De a iners | Seo “een | MES eS 72 | 10 iz'000 |+ 2a3|| a3;382 + a | 3 
| FD. Company Limited .....2222111 ne eo | 201 9,068 1 sd =a Maes) (| ® Pat 
Bald Wee te er coververeceseveceodMlen- Sb AMOR fon Goce} ane) SM] STB) cols) ee] Sat «| 
: Reservés Securities Trust............. | Apri 5 | 14,831 ee one fo SB8TL ves 13,340} i ee ke, 13} 10,088; 8673, 2 4 | 6 
a — ye! lemprovements Co... | Dec. 31 73,151 a 65701 seen \ 2,306 8,828 ‘L000 r os H aeons staan | % {7} | ‘5 
. Romane lnieailey tieieal.»»»-2-20+- | Sept 30 | e705 | = 7218| 7891 | bx = 5866 | 72.933; 65109, Sime wb | 23 
Royal Brewery, Brentford............ Dec. 31 | Sh.e7¢ ose 6,765 | 18,123 3,839 | 5,33 % 4,009 |- 172 |) 15,854 | 6,556 | 10 i 2 
Rubber Estates of Krian ............. 1) 225,426 .. | 22,2821 78,160 4,500 ale oe f= BAER 240,855 | 7.138) | % 
) St. George Rubber Estates............ | Dee. St | 603} wn. Dr. 383 | 3,600 wT ee ~~ |= 818) 212021! 35191) 2 oo 
2 B Salts (Saltaire) Limited............... | Mar a! aeease| ae | 8685! Iai2) -. | Bas) > ~ [> 383i 665 |Dr. ish Ni MGS) 9 
Re Scott’s Restaurant......... vduaha toni | Dec. 31 | oe 5,000 112,636 149,811 75,806 8.250 ; G + $8 35088 | 7,008 | i | 
“Bs Second Guostion Tint... et tee et eee 14,145 | 23,719 750 | Seis | me 15000 |+ 13,580 | 28.464) 8819] 3 MM gis) ay 
q Second London Scottish American ‘Trust | Apat 30 | ,257 as 24,962 | 45,777 13.385 | , 31k 5,000 + 981 | 29,312 14,315) Simm g/g) 8 
Seer Lae 68,063 28 8,250) 3 3,000 22 4/9) 8 
Second Mercantile Trest.........4 ‘eee 6 i Sem vs '958| 64063 | 15,739 8.600 + 527} 4,979 | 22.169) Ot in| 
Selfridge (Holdings) Limited - Seaced y ,776 ; eee 35,805 } 108 869 13.281 i ; 4 2,500 + 1,719 Hi 63,048 26,011 + if | € 
Sialang Rubber Uditive.>>-..c0.., 4 ie GLa 93014 462168 43315) gis it oe [+ 2,367 |} 205,341} 35.991! wy) 13 
ee Se ee poagtetaaars = 31 = ve Dr a 12,159 ioe j ae | 2h it “ee foaee * bo —~ & yt 
Siemens Brothers & Co. ......... : 8 Ot ae , ne ¥. ~ ' ’ Ni 
: ahaa | Dec SL} 617,185). 290,888 | 80,891 $8000 185 750| "S463 70 | Dr.1203 MT we | § 
Slazengers Limited ............0000., is 977; 3. Dr. ‘418, 11's |) | *S70;. % Le saiaze 909,739 | ston) NS) 
. South Hetton Coal Co. .... 2.20.2... | Mar. 31 20,361 2143 13294 18577 562% € os «Cf AB 1,057 Dr. 651) Ni | 
( Stephenson (Robert) & Hawthorns..... | Dec. 151596 | 19,405 45,278 © 92708 8250) esoo| 6 + [+ 836) 25,002 | 8.991) Nt | i 
Stephonene Anabarts & Mentions... | Bee 31 | 53,031 14689, 15442, 22565)” 16,500 | 6 -. | 20,528 || 84498.) 20,112! § nf |. 
: Taylor, Walker & Co. ................ | Dee 31 | Aas Hes Bi 84,886 | 5,950 sae 5 5,000 |+ 2,880 57,639 14,454) § ny, 
; Telegraph Condenser Co. ............. ' Dec. 31. ane “| 147,190 | 314,297 139, a ce + 5,361 | 62,554) 25912) It 10} Wy 
| Tent qliedert) & tine eed $1 83506} 15,145 | 34,495 | 72,646 "ieee d. dence | ae we fe TRG || 553,248, 328,175 | 8 in | 
it Victoria Wine Co. ......2...... For obj. S0$66) > 8288) 31,697 |. Sa279 $900; 20,512 | 12h | 8800 |+ 1.485 | 78,632) 28.388 | wv Me Sa) 2 
Pa Waldorf Hotel Co.220.22220.27272722 | jam talent | 7 28609; 44153. 10333| Base | Se = i= hese) mhgoo| 20146) 8 ay | 
ck We'sh Navigation Steam Coal....... bee 31 aeaE HE Se 16,699 36,421 7500 | »250 | 10 20,000 |+ 26} 77,762} 28,805; } a 
he We Ganeee & Prov. Electric, &c., Trust | Mar. 31 Te | 10,970 ain 42,531 6'528 | 8,250 10 va + 949 83,608 11,625 é Dy . 
; , jon Corporation... | 31! Cr etkih tee , 16,56 aa): oe eee vee i+ 17,183 57,742 | 2,717 | Nil 
5 Wickman (A. C.) imited cai oa — sag = |» 298,206 39,708 50°801 13979 > . 1,000 }+ 246 | 17,107 | 12.338) 16/6 | 
4 coe 1} 122,140)... | 48,657 | 92.260 |! a7a0g| ne ;..5 8,250 |+ 3,729 282,727 | 26,166 | Ni inj. & 
; May 2 1948. No. of Cos | : eee 25,000 |— 1314, 44,380, 5,772)! BM is/3,| a4 
ay 28, ; . 4 ol i ee” alltel emeadeeins lo heceadeceene| <eDea OSE —_ 
: January 1, 1946. te Jone 1, 1946... He oeSee | 1087) 5.700) 11051 || 1,958 | | | | | | 
: eo 209,040 | 13.165| 83,938| 139496! 17300| Beas | got \+ 979) 15,751) 5.4406! ~ BB sey | 33 
i =e | | a 8,509 |+ 5,565 || 200,909, 74,895 | 48/6 | 4 
: ete ke crac | kaarende-cne pri | 12/3 
: | g 
+ t Free of Income | { ae a 
. Tax (s) 25 Years to end of 1943 * Nine Months. Z fib \ 
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"tniee «1 ek 
Price, | von ’ June 
HM: , 
| Secunty Oe i, 1946 
Pete ae, | me p peed = yAces 1986 | 
Talon 'F4tting tT “Nee | . | Year avigenas | cesses 
VBA Price, ti Vield;* | arts Jan.i1to June!) aH © | H 1g s 4. 
asl \ a8! | ae [a "Sees |) 3986 "| High] Low” a) Cont nae oorri..| eae | 65/- | 30 0 
a 1946 ae 2a | iste | 19K Teairee TT | | % » | Babcock & Walco Ord. £1. we ees ét 
Ye 1: Eee ae fs Y 2 \Bolsover Collier i= ...| 29 | 3373. +424 
une { . ae ,Botsov 0/-.. {| 13/3 |} 
tos ite ate | oop bw 4 (919 TUG | ae | satel ft peor res Ord. Suk 8/2 23/3 | w/- | 6 to 
st eee Pe ioaae | A | 1008 | 100 | oe 4 a ol m0 | way eal he aivilles Ord, ay AE b 3/3 16 1270 
OE 1k 100 eset 2hee 1944-48... E | 102s | loot jo 6 4 | eS | asada, 3 a| . 5D licol (Wan) Ord Peorett Nama 13 |}5 69 
Ws 00, | Nat. ‘ds 2}% 1946-48) | E 102 '013 0.117 | 95/9 21/104); 5 b 5 a ‘Cory Ps 43/9, 41/3 | 7 43 
| Ordj wi War Bon ay 1948-53... | 1023 | 1023 /015 1:112 3 | f= 88/- | 1 8 ¢} Dorman c. Ord, Stk. £1) 1/3 | 26/9 | 5 0 
pj Ww! 100% Conversion 3% 1949-51. | E 00% | 100) | 0 2\119 9} % | 99/6 i, 8 c} 4 a \Guest Keen Stk. 10/4"... | 21) 29/3 | 41 : 
" 101 * Ronde 3) 2 } E 1 03 0 16 ; 4) 28/1 ’ 1 bi dfields Ord. stk 61.8 29/9 } 2/6 7. oe 
Be oo, | War 19% 1950 102% 1 O18 8 it aac ay-.. | | 1245 | Hadf W. Ord. Stk. £ 3/- | 22/ 9+ 
Sh UN) | Exchequer Bas. -53. || E 019 ' 0} 1 | 44/ | Tha} : || Harland & MAN Ae ibe Seimutis °F gy 
MRE! 1S, Wart 485 H81-88. | H | 0sfud) Asbo 038 8/2 211) soe | aay | te) Powel 7 Coal Ord. Stk | 31/6 | 46> 419 3 
| Mmm 200 |, War Bonds 244, 62-57... || EB | 103 103 12 5 4}) | 20/-— | {2}a | Staveley Coa yt ta Frc Ma Ps 6 
| mtn 100% ‘nding 29% 19 E 102 O5ixd 019 5 | 4 || 23/3 | 20, H t4g>) f254 Stewarts an stk. £1..!) 62/ 101.8 8 6 
| wy 1007 Funding 5 24% 1954-56. mot 106 1 108(27 i 47/6 \ 40/- || 12he| 12h = \\Ste Hunter Ord, Stk. 8 10/6 9/ ai 15 6 
5 % | "Cot | War Bonds o, 3954-58... | E | 1055 | 105% aie eS 3 | 50/3. {I | 10 4 hswan, d Bald. Ord. 6/8), 19° 1 92/-. | 0 
a , 992 f. 3% E 1ih, 8 | 58/5 | qe ena Thomas an fl,--). of - |314 
1 TE A | 102) Nat. De Me 1955-59...) 105% | 1058 '1 410,27 ee To ¢| Ut G lunited Stee! Ord. Stl. | 25/9 ae | 
‘ Y ii 102 War Loan ae 1955-65 E 01 | OLY, $+? te 3 2/« i 9/6 | | Qia Unit Stk, 10/- ...-. | : | i} 
amie | PERG) BAM RU] 2) a eee Soe) a | Bal i 
6 EM og acing 3%, 1959-6 “ig ft jiep | 149 | 27/6 | it c | Bleachers Assn. Ord S k. £1) 26/9 | 26, 12 39 
6 wh |, Funding Se 90.... Sh | 105% 6'210 0} sf Nil c | Bieac ers Ord, Stk. £1) 3 | 3/6 | 6 
wa} lt |) Rune 4% 1960- | B 105 f 51 | Nil ¢ | Bradford Dy’ 10/-..\, 35/3 | ! 3 2 
6 ma | Funding 4% 1960-70. 00 9214 3 | 12/7) | c| 5 ¢|Brad nese Ord. 10/-. .| /104, 63/9 | 6 
° Hy | 2i | Eup Bds. 3% i 100 | a 1|, 18/3 | po he eT British Ceia Stk. £1..; 61/10}; /3.\.213 
va or | Saree aoa, 1920-16 | a ee 1 § 221211 Tab | 2. | de A J. & P. Ord. St f..--| 85/3 | SU3 | 213 4 
4 2a} Victory Bonds 4% tae E 2 14 | B16 | \\Courtaul d. £1...) ‘6 
+ w Victory Bonds % 5-75. || xd 106% 31/212 3 | 51/6 5 6 Court Cotton Or 2 24/6 6 
y 1 | 113} gs Bds, 3% 1965-75. | E | 105% {017 g | 64/ 16 || 2ha | English S. d, £1..), 26/- | i 1214 
10 & ni Savings o/ aft. 1952. || 4% 14% 71212 | 57/194 51/6 | 25 6 | Eng Spns. Ord. {1..), ys 9 
; 101 : an 34% a i B ih 1 2 51 5 | aga Fine Cotto S*k. 2/-1)  5/- } /f6 4311 
4 Lb oe War Loan 1957)... lil’ 1) 235 95) jaye | 33/9 5 ¢ hua) Ord i 6 | 38/6 | 6 
wi 4103, «=| after \ 1g 1 61 6 | 42/ } 4 6¢ || Hoyle (Jos Stk.f1..! 38/6 | / 3u 
| 19 mM Consols 4% 1961)... 105% | 2\210 3 | 21/4 |} b 232 ton Ord. Stk. \\ 9 | 9/9 | 
uch | 1094 ‘ % {after | B 105) | 15 | 8 27/5 | 1 § Lanes. Cot ins Ord. £1.),  97/ 
;; 10 Ist 1 Conv: a ° ft. 1966) | 1l} 112% 10 | 219 | 5/8} 4/1 Tke & Baldwins i lo317 9 
a af | et Treas, Stk, 30, dott. | £ 1 xd, 1 12 3 5 3 The 2 |\Patons & ufactg. — 69/6 | 2 
i ae aa 31 Treas, SUK. 379 ‘1986-96) |, 100} | 1004 xd, § 3. 2h 3) o/- | A/S | c} libs) rical Man 69/6 ee 
ny = 103} tion S/o . rv | 97axdi 2 8 3 4 savings | 89/- || 2 | Elect: Stk. £1...) - | 49/9 | 
oe mi 102 Kedemp aera 96 fe ‘Conversion into Savings |) 9973 \Asso.. Elect. Ord. d. {1}. 50/ j 6i319 
15 on ln i lll ala aL Rol NO ee ey ee deoptions ll c} 10 7})Asso-. ee ey 3e/- | 36 17 9 
| e ua at Cons Oe a repaid August STi Semen Ue Undated \ myo | o. \ ” ie . cveanpasla Park. name iit 69/6 | “a : | 3 6 3 
| Ms ecoaid July 1, 1946. betore Juy ee Lz Beseartiest date. 50/- | Si Il Tha ¢ || English Electr Ord. Stk. £1\| 105/- mews 
3; 1b To be repal 4 xpires on or at 9s. in £: 6 mths. ——_—_—___—_—_—— | - | 29/1} 10 2 Eng al Electric Ord. St teat i 5 3 
5 85t sds Mo Ie eels ales rapt ~ aetna life 17 ee Price, = 70/7 a | he 175 — _ on T., 42/- | — = 6 
y il micated: A=September_ 1, i” ee | May | June 11, |106/6 | f ounty of London $ k, £1..|| .28/- | 16 413 0 
si 6 flat yield). “tne” Waar { oe 3a 1 bit ndsons Ord. St <j} 22/3 | 21/ 411 9 
SMB se [eG el sae oe || 55] a Be | 8) elimi oe BL Re | Beth | 
| N \ | eee ta ee 7 | bs = 
| i variss | Liaw = Col, Gove) 10g [215 8 | olny | 20/4 | i: S15 |Sooessh Power Ord. Stk £1-| | 423 | 219 0 
+; Now | om Shee 1365-69... | > Lot oe fl ae | le rere ores Ord, Ste 8f-++-+4 OS | Be | 4 18 : 
7 | —— ' Australia {°330, 1962-65.) 118 | i sope~"t 5 ¢ Austin ‘A Ord. os ed 16 0 
i 00 Zealand 34% ; 118 19979 i 25 cA tk. £1....20--) 4 16/9 
O' 21 \ gh 110} po iNew Zealan BANS occ. 4. 108 «| 2 i} i 20 ¢ 1BS.A Ord. S Stk. 10/~.|) 16/44 43/9 |}4l1 9 
71 mee \Nigeria 4% 1 9% 1954-59..| 110 | 42/44 | A/6 ey Te esto Ae Ona stk f1..+ 43/9" | . Ts 8 9 
20 BS} | eS ae ee ay ae ag 1» 10 0 | 31/3 26/3 a| 6b eee Elice 1: 45/-a00l- + 16 9 
1! iy Us Jos ogg | 105 |" Corporation Yoss-s7..| tos | 308 | 2.22 $773 | 13/44 | 1 ¢| 20 ecient mj | 23/9 616 8 
0 15 Wi} 99 ,jBirmingham 4 cats rn 105} } Z = 1 li 45/3 we &. «€ n b || Hawker Siddele rd {1s 0 2-| 90/- | 46/3 117 9 
0} 124 | 99 105 root | Bristol 3° 7 "1963-66.....- 1 1015 21 9 46/6 | /24 | ba b ||Lucas (Joseph) ~ Ord. Stk.|) 45/9 | 122. éxdi.3. 5 6 
+ Mma | 100 10s} | 100 Gece ess: | 0 Beh oP 5/9! | 80/- | dba 1 O Nore Ronee Ord, Stk (1e.-||-118/9 ad 6 20 
8 : | 998 HL.C.C. T 30), 1954-64..... 1 9379 | || $10 a | Rolls-Royce Ord 4 32/9 
: mM | 98 | 7 Ly 3% 19 i 10 0. 41/9 | 20 ¢|i hipping || 32/9 i, 14 0 
a 3 | 101 Liverpool 3% ents 101 | 3 46/6 2 ¢ Shipping sala all | 48/6 | 3 
SAD ay | 100" aoe" | 2003 | Foreign spy Bae 1972...| 1, | 72h | $13 3 (1256 | 9/9 | 1p» |Cumard Ord. Ste £2.75) Bob Br 310 6 
33 3 q it 94 = ' Argentin of Gtd. 1934-5 es) gy 4. | 13 9) 25/10}, 2h | 6 } Elder D. Vithy Ord. Stk. {1 59/- | 58/6 . 3 
3: 1 | lh 101% | Austria 44% Int. 14% 712 \4 |, 34/3 | | 34 ee | y 32/9 31 
6) 10 it 49%, 1889 A, o | 72 i311 6 / 37/3 | 6¢ f. Stk. £1... , 32/6 i 1 6 
9/ hl | 67} || 78: 38 ‘Brazil 4% 4A, Int. 344% 333 | 311 || 50/9 | 1/3 | 6c ||P & O. Def. rd. Stk. £1 : 32/6 | 3 
46 | Nil os 40 | 4 \Brazil 5% 1914 A, 0-48%.'| 33 |} §9$ | Nil 36/9 | 21/ 8b) 2 lr al Mail Line: Ord. 41..||  32/ oe 
| 7 oe erae 60/1929) 24/ | 58} 326 3B | 48/3 6 ¢|\Roy tie Mail Stk. ¢1. .| | Na 
16, Nail ish | 63 12 25 ‘Chile 6% eC RS Ree | ch j 4 | §9/ i 24/9 || 6 ¢ 5c | Union Cas Rubber ™ 23/3 | ad 9 
13 10 | 2 fj ot ‘Chinese 5% - . al 3%... 96 ! 724 5 10 i; 33/- | 9 \ 3 ¢ i Tea and ; fl ea 23/ 44 6 | 5 12 
5 m | | 67 525 tuguese Externi ds..|) 734 : 4 310) WH. | 24/9 | it c Anglo-Dutch ot Java £1. oj) “/- ‘9 | Nil 
6 MMS | Sb | Bh Bete eaccwe | el je | | ol 8 fe em eatly| e |e | ka 
13| Nil wt 65} me 3 aaeer 5h%_As Price, ao June 24/104) ae ; 2a = . | London folate Re. 1 | ae) 45/7h | Ni 
8 | Nil > 3 May | Jun “iL 46/- | |} 6.0) Nae oer Pitns, ffl. ccocel . ated 
i 1 ma deanery ; 0 curity “28, | Al, ine \| 3/11g) 2/83 | Nilc} Nil ° Gaited Sua Betonz £1. at 100/- |4 0 0 
ie car 1946 Dividends ae 16 | ee | 29/6 'o/- || Nite] Nil “fl Ord. Stk. £1.) 31/9 | 31/9 | 444 6 
99; 20 Year 19 a v ——_——_-—— £ Ss. d. 48/9 ag i Anglo-Iranian . ee 3 | F874 3 4 
2 | 30 ba ee Tay) OH) iiways (435 4S Ma \ gio || 2 6] 15 6 | Apex eta Stk fl... ie 95 eh 1 6 Of 
94 igh | Low —. | @ |i asta 5% C. — Pil ilk ge oe 4 tS70 | oy | 12ha ie b | Burmah mY rt Ord. Stik. £1) weit 115/- (212 0 
45 | Nil aie 49 Nil || Antoiagas' Ord, Stk... 56 565 | 6 | 32/- | Abi ha | Shell Trans {1.2.6} 
1 us| Gt. Stbhn tt 5 Tol ye | 68, 5 {3% 6 | Shel! Leaseholds 314 0 
59 1) ch) 38 Cc Nil ¢ |B.A. aul d. Stk. ...0- i} $24 $23 13 9 1 80/ | 75/- \ ~2}4) 0 > | frinidad | llaneous | 26/9 27/- i 7 (0 
18 Ni 13} 8} i ‘ 3c \>an came” Com. re yer | 594 574 r 5 6 | a i0¥ 94/8} \ 5a 1 — Picture 5/-. “i 65/- 70/- j : = b 
BT mm js | 26 3 bliGreat Westers “Pret. Stk. =|) aT | 57 «8 6 | 116/103| | ‘y2p0| Tha i ssoa: P. Comient Ord. £1---1 96/1 | 801k | 211 9 
‘1 oh 2a G.W. 5% Cons, Pref. Stk. | $8 5 $ | 48/- | 20/- © @ Assoc, f. Ord. £1-'2.++-|) Gove 73 }316 0 
oi § |G.W, 5% Cor {. Stk.. | 28 «14 | 28/ we) Be Cleats t (John) bod js 13 
52; 5 | 53h | 2ha 240 L.E.R. 4% Ist Pre | 98 14 2) 53/9 124 b || Bar 0 Drug Ord, 5/-. .!) 42/- | 42, 115 3 
31, 10 8} | 1065 | 2a| 2 ote a es SAREE « siccsatt | 585 55} | 0 0} 71/6 16/- || 2ba ¢ ||Boots Pure Dru m Stk. £1. =) 93/9 | 1297/6 | 0 
. ‘LMS. Ord. k.. «| 60 (5 102/6 | 32h ¢) 38 Fl British Aluminium Stk y) 123/ 1k 3:19 
34) 5 | 52 | Me} 4 ¢)LM 4% Pref. 1923 St x 62 0.0 0 ee | sy | 6 6 | Bri Tobacco Stk. £1) 99/44 | 100/7} | 15 10 
192 | Nil 5 | 263 2 OLN S. 470 er ort *C Stk. 1 2 = 3 | 61/1h ie. 20 || Brit.-Amec. d. Stk. £1) 9% 1054 | 3 
Z| | 26 Condon Transpo woe] 2b 44 | 614 | 35/ Ope} f1lke| ish Oxygen Ord. | 102} Sr GO: 0 
3} 6 eo; ss i lia! Ig) Lon Det. Stock. «++. 18 744 } 1113/9 || 108 12 6 || Britis Wir. eee 172/6xd) 115/- | 326 
168: 14 mM) 55 | 2 ¢ |Southern De Pret. Ord. Stk. | 313 3 \125/- 8 a ‘Cable & Vi Ord. {1 ....++.| lg | 
ms | 6 4 TT | ya) 248 Sonuhers Cpa 46 | 99/6 | 335 caters | *35 gui as arene A ors, oe | 65/8 w- |2 4 6 
$28 | ‘0 \Aiexanders £2, £1 pd..-..-- } 7} | 117, W107) '157/6 10 a} te Oe eel eee | 16 6 
057 | 10 | wel 10 > Bank of Australasia £5..-..| eR |) ot 15 °8° eala6/ Ht | 8 S| a2 ¢| Dunlop Ru Ld. Ste || 26/3 | 26/6 | 2 
onal in Mus. Ind. -.||  26/ 218 6 
114, 0 /- | 86/6 |) ae oO Soncceal $10... | “98 13 7 6 | 125 | $i/- || 8 8c ||Blec. et Beitich Ord. 10/ “|| 50/- | 51/3 6 
S ie - " j- | 214 
ee ee ee of New S. Wares £20..| 7%, | 6 [115 3| Te S0/4b |) 8 C| 746 ||Gaumont od One eT sags | she) 0 0 
474) 10 a) 45 a's 6¢ ek ‘B Was*cs) 69/6xd|  73/ 23 3) 4/6 21/6 | 6 ¢ i b | Gestetner Cros. Def. £1... 9/- g/- | 4 1 9 
: 6} ay | 23 1 6 |\Barclays & O.) ‘A’, £ 1 ll} lly 9 || 27/74 h l2ha Harrisons & Crc [=-4\) 44/6 | 31 
946 1a ‘Barclays (D.C. & O.) a j- | 311 9} 43/- | 124 6 Colonial Ord. 43/9 2 4 3t 
i] /- | 74/3 3 a |Barclays i India £5....- i a 102, : | §1/9 244 Home & : i,. 7 
109 y b |b d of Indi | 99/ Nil | 102/6 9¢ Chemical Ord. £ 1 300 
ao 10 Ml | 63/9 |) a \Charterec 45 £1 eeee 93 £92 9 113/93 E 3 ¢ {mperial Lance $53 | 
56 | 2pa) 2ha \Ch ot ‘A’ £5, £ + $1251) 319 9 || 8/ 5 6 ial Tobacco Ord, $52 115 0 
3 5 lj 3 | ob |Distric Shanghai 2) é5/- | €5/ 9 || 10/5 S 34 Imperial, ickel D-p.---1| Fa/- | 56/103| 
138 } } Kong & ; ay 91/- 3.5 5/6 me Tha\| 100 } tional Nicke' F 58/ - 33-°3 
191 | 12 nO Nil c| Nil c |Hong ‘a’ £5, £1 paid...- 91/- 360) 4 t 1 60 c |/Interna ilever Ord. £1...), 71/3 15/- | 0 0 
56 Nil % | { : b |\Lloyds Taha “731, 96/- | 96/6 9 || 8% \$1 60 |$ Lever & Uni Le cc ecel dj 83/- | 3 
156 | | 6al 6 Bank 4 id) 96 3.8 $45 $6 Brick Ord. £ 9x Ls e's 
: 1 65/9 58/6 |) 13 b |\Martins 1, fully pai Tk t 0 534 5 ¢ - London *A’ 5/-... 61 1108/1} 
008 ie | ita : ' idland Bank 1 paid 83/- 312 58/74 48/ 0¢ 10 cf & Spencer A | 105/74 | / 4 4 0 
119} 3 MM o3| g1/- \ Be Oe Dis. (A.) C2}, fully 81/ 36 6 6 | 59/6 | } 35 b Rial Box Ord. Stk. (1... oi Ele © 
313 | So ig | ta | Sel 5 bilNat. A pall «0. ke ge | 10/- | 1 | 5 a|iMetal LOrd. Sth se2o--+-| ae Seay | 338 
169} 2 ‘| 6 | Tal Ty ||Nat. Bank of Scotland Stk.) 92. st 216 3 || 85/ 95/- 124 Fe ees Ee ices Onl Sol 41/6 | 4t/- 1379 
4 13/4) 73/9 | a ||Royat ica £20, £5 pd. i/- | 11/- 3 | 108/14 by 1246 Odeon Ord, 10/-.|,  47/ d| 79/6 | 3 
11 ] | h le fS. Africa £2¢ 71/ 312 6 90/ 25 ¢ jie ohnson | 80/6xd! ‘Ss £2 
1 | 477 b |!Stan, of S Stk. 5... - | 98/6 | 97/ € 20 ¢ \Pinchin J Stk. f1...| 46/9 | 
1, ! | § al 12 jon Discount { ; 91/ 7h | 40/ 1256 Lyle Ord. | 45/3 ' 310 6 
vo Nil Sh 20 ' b Union ‘ {1 paid eee 14 0 || 45/ 1 23a Tate & Ly 10/-...}) 3127/6 
,702 |. N | Sal 5 inster £4, 33h | 2 35/74 b * \iTriplex Safety Gi. ss ) 132/6 1234 0 
Nil 1/6 |} 63/- 6 i Westm 32 4 0} 48/ “sé 10 Triplex , Ord, £1. ./) 92/6 | 2 
3% / 9a\ 9 insurance 164 | 3 | g1/3 | 71/ 5 cl lb ¢ Investments | 89/6 \3 2 6 
273 Nl BD wg) g0/6 £1, fully paid.....- 219 3) 39/- }| 2 a eer & Newall Ord. (1: | Aad ee eS 
il % b Alliance £1, fully pai’. - oss. | ta 12 10 9 || 47/- 3 |\qd)12y6 Turner & Ord. 6/8...|| 54/3: - }12 
041 | 40 a| 60 { £5, {2 _ 52/ 2 1135/- \106/ 83 6 | tur Molasses | 45/ 17 9 
Nil A ~ b ||Atlas £9, | ion £1. ..+- 6 | 152, 2 9 |135/ Sia United Ri sicu %/- | 2 
651 | 4/6a\ 6 cial Union 152/ 40; | 21 i 9 | 79/6 (R) 1740 || Defd, £1. 93/6 i 
Nil 6H | 15 b 12/6 pd. ... 3 Of} 93/ 9 ha Wall Paper Sfrvicccsd | 0 
991 | of | 40 6s Accdt. £1, 12/ {5..- 18, | 2 | 58/3 | 43/ £6) SS Oe oh Ook: 6 |3 6 
1891/1} 135/- 11/3 6 |jLondon id. .seeees 1 1 6t|\ 48/ 1p} 104 s Pra. 4/-. “s 9/3 | 0 
454 0/-a 1, fully d m2 | 6 | 80/ Goldfields Pr 85/ 6 ll 
1st 0 i b paid..... 9 0 || 95/ 6 | Ashanti 3. Africa {1.. 225 
912 | 15 | t17Ra| $22 Phoenix £1, fully Gas 134 | 2 i 21h 4 | 2 Ol eo cule. of S. t 2/6 412 0 
3,175 | 9% | -b| 6/Ta tial £1 ‘A’. ---++++0 12 [212 6) 60/- ¢| 12% ¢ Con MES EMS, oos bons a ma 3 1 0 
10 i 17 ¢ ||\Pruden El. .ceeee \| 68/9 03 || 12 b | De Beers (I eee cses 385 4 
3 368 | Oy | 9.07¢ ‘at | Exchange | 97/6 | 79/ a| ® db) fontein i Nil 
cen li BD ¥ 29 (NT6' 214 b ||Roya RSE 1 Ot!) 97 11} 0 b || Rand ences) 16/6 | 
1,746 | ll a al {1, fully pa 195/- | 2 | | “38 330), na Corp. fl 16/3 i$ 7 6 
| 10 1 b || Roy 1/- 6 0 ih | Rhoka’ Cpr. 5/-. ++. oe | 
nese s my | 1h | 3/30| 3 Stk. £1..|| 19 1S Sas Ol 35/ | 15 >| 4 liRoan Antelope h tl oan isis 3 
1625 | § m1 Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. £2.-)) 1986 156/6 | 314 0 | So | wee 45. a Sub Nig.! Ord. 10/- ....--- ) Eb oa Na 
717 | | 15>) 13, ¢ \Prctillers Co, Ord. Stk. | 151/6 /6 | 318 0) |e bl 45 alison Cp. 12/6 fy. pa. «= --| % | 
~ 6 16/6 | 183/- | + 1} a | Distillers Ord. Stk J- | 130 0 0) 16/ |) 45 b} ‘Union Cp. d 2/6.....: 
2 336 | ne 3 (A. 1.) 124 j- \4 5a | \| T/T |. itwatersran 
areee | I/- | 115/ Cha Ore: at - | 105 2 6t) | 2/6a il |W. Witwatersi 
cre) SA a ae ae al ons witcels 8 batlers Ont C1) 208/; Boys 33] He a) Weel 
ar ie 39/8 er bls. At-ican Brewe Stk {1.|, 46/3 98/9 |4 0 9 
Y 15 9) 1ab Oe elo Walker Ord. § i| 
595 | 6/6 | 40/6 || 2ha 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government im Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 


Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony 
Colombo Newara Nairobi British 

Dethi Btiya Nakuru E.A. 


Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 

Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga .. 2 oo |e» Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ..2 = eee 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ece eee £2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND ... ..-. «+. £2,;200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


£4,000,000 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaraneed 5 the 





a. a * through 
anking xchange Business ever) transacted. 
of t 





















to the Government of the Commonwealth ustealia, the Govcrnmen’ 
Government ustralia, 

State of Tasmania. Commonwealth Savings Agencies 
are open at 3,948 Post Offices and other offices monweaith. 
As at 80th June. 1945—General Bank Balances ose oes 1,095,525 
Savings Bank Balances sie wk 367,559,34U 

Note vos wwe~—s«295,097, 858 

win ee Ree 

£A.1,042,825,592 





A& HL. LEWIS. Manazer 
icacer Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, £E.6.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND. W.C. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €15 600,009 
ASSETS EXCEED- - : €92,000,009 

€173'000'00) 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED . - 





1 YRADE Association requires Assistant Economist and Statistician. 
Ex-Service man preferred.—Write, stating age, experience, salary 
required, etc., to Box 233, 











.XECUTIVE, University graduate, wide experience in accountancy, 
4 business and office mandgement, first-class references, demobbed 
June, requires responsible position.—Box 235. 





‘CIENCE Graduate (London), nine years’ export sales, five years 


.J general manager, seeks administrative post with technical back- 
ground,—Box 236. 


\ TANTED, LIBRARIAN.—Progressive publishing house invites 
applications for post of Librarian and Information Officer. Candi- 
dates should have at least A.L.A., excellent reference, experience and 


news sense. Salary to £400, according to experience and qualifica- 
tions.—Box 237. 








{XPERIENCED Accountant required by London firm to control 
4 salaries and wages, departmental costing, preparation of trial 
balance sheets, general accounts. ee £500 per annum.—Applications, 
sccommeanes full details of age, ucation, experience, should be 
sent to Box * 


QTAEF OFFICI1R, recently demobilised, solicitor, experience of 
h administration and finance, desires Executive Position carrying 
responsibility with scope and prospects.—Box 239. 





A. (Cantab), French and German. Now studying Economics at 
* Manchester University, age 23, good mixer, seeks position with 


scope and requiring initiative in any type of business in Great Britain, 
Domintoss, 0.8.4. or Franece.—Box 240. 


] JESEARCH.—A Senior Position is vacant in an important Market 

Research Organisation. Avene must be able to produce 
evidence of practical experience in the organisation of all stages of 
trade and consumer investigation, including planning, determination 
of size and characteristics of sample, pre tion and testing of ques- 
tionnaires, training and controlling of field investigators, tabulating 
and interpreting results. Salary according to experience and quailifica- 
tions, but not less £1,000 per annum. State age. education and 


full details of qualifications and positions held with dates. addi 
relevant details.—Box 241, rere 


eee — 





I ARGE business organisation has vacancies in its London office for 
4 men with specialised knowledge of commercial and economic con- 
ditions in South America or the Far East. Ability to deduce the 
business implications of commercial and economic developments abroad 


essential. nguistic and economic qualifications and experience in - 
writing reports highly desirable. ‘Salary according to qualifications.— 


t 
Full details of ex nee, we wilt be t 
confidence, should be addressed to Box 242 tree 


a a tl nate nae ene 


EATHER GOODS.—Clients urgently wish to purchase an establish 
L Business maki medium to high-grade leather F $4 


Prepared 
pay, excellent price for a going” concern.—Newton and Co., Chartered 
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THE HONGKONG. AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 





CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . 
FUNDS STERLING. . . ° ET ee eee 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS. - : 


$20,000,000 


Mead Office (temporarily 
9, GRACECHURGH STREET, LONOON, &.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morse, C.B.E. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT IND f 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. ot 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechureh Street, E.C.3, a company tnco ted tn England and 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai a Co , 
_ prepared to act as Executor and Trustee emake peeretne, te 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register Ne. 1 Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - = £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - ~~ - £3,000,000 


London Office: 
6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 

















UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 


The Senate will shortly proceed to the appointment to the second 
Chair of Economics which has recently been established in the Univer- 


sity of Sydney. will be d to hear before 22nd July, 1946, frow 
anyone who would like to considered for the yeeros The 
salary is £1,250 (Australian currency) per annum, with retirement pro- 
vision on lines of F.S.S.U. In addition, the University pays £400 (Aus- 
tralian currency) by way of annuity. One year’s leave is granted on 
full pay every seven years or thereabouts. Travelling expenses will 
be id as arranged at time of appointment. English and Canadian 
applicants should also send three copies of applications to the Secre- 
tary. Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 24 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


Applications are invited for appointment as Senior Lecturer in 
Statistics, Senior Lecturer in Economics and Lecturer in Economics 
For Senior Lecturers the salary scale is £800-£900 (Australian currency) 
and for Lecturers £500-£750 (Australian currency), with annua! incre- 
ments of £50 in each case; the salaries are subject to deductions for 
superannuation purposes. 

The successful applicants will be expected to commence duty as early 
as possible in 1947. The University will pay reasonable travelling 
expenses. 

Applications, accompanied by a recent photograph, copies of testi- 
monials and the names of referees, should be forwarded so as to reach 
the Registrar, University of Sydney, not later than 22nd July, 16. 
a and Canadian applicants should also send three copies vl 
applications to the Secretary, Universities Bureau of the British Empire 
= aoa ere London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars nay 

obtained. 








CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in Canada 
with limited liability).--DIVIDEND NOTICE.—PREFERENCE STOCK. 
—At a meeting of the Board of Directors held to-day a dividend of Two 
per Cent. on the Preference Stock in respect of the year 1946 was declared 
Payable on August 1, 1946, to stockholders of record at $ p.m. on July 1 

—By Order of the Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. 
Montreal, June 10, 1946. 
YY vores MANAGER required by old-established concern Manchieste! 
area. High quality light repetition work. 500 hands. Applicauts 
must have first-class experience in press work, autos, capsians. pei! 
cutting and precision assemblies, also well acquainted with modern 
administrative methods and be keenly cost conscious. This post requires 
man of high ability and only completely qualified applicants will be 
considered. Post is permanent, Contributory pension scheme.—Appl) 
to Box 966, 191 Gresham House, London, ECS 


CCOUNTING MACHINE, Underwood Elliott Fisher Univers#l 
44 Accounting Machine, 11 registers, 2 crossfooters,. electric carriage 


return, 24-inch platen, good cendition.—Further particulars. Tarsiaé 
Ltd., Wolverhampton. 


USINESS TRAINING. An intensive three months’ general training 
in business management (to be followed in selected cases }Y 
specialised management training in a particular firm) is open to yous 
men aid women who can show that they are suitable for a train.ng si 
management level and whose careers were nted or interrupte 
at an early stage by whole-time war. service not less than one years 
duration. Financial help. if necessary, while training. See mini? 
iakoue pamphlet, P.L.188, for full details, or write or call at 
Regional Appointments Office, .1-6, Lavistock Square, London, W.C.- 


TBOURNE.—Genuine comfort and exceptional service are offered 
E y the “ Cavendish,” which has re-opened .in time for the a 
season; Occupying the finest position on the front. Luxurious prt. 
suites .or ware nted bedrooms. Excellent. cuisine... Cocktail ‘tip 
Sun lounge. usic and dancing —Teims on — to Philip 
Chure . Manager. Telephone: Eastbourne 2740. 


Priated in Great Britain by St. CLements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published beg J Tm: Hoonomist ?izwsrarer, 11. 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2.. U.S Represeatative: R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, Le York, 6.—Saturday, June 15, 1949 
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